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PREFACE. 


The most regrettable fact in the recent 
evolution of English life has been the 
gradual widening of the sphere of purely 
party polemics. This tendency has been 
more or less manifested since the introduc¬ 
tion to politics of the distinctly democratic 
element in 1868 ; but it has been reserved 
to the party leaders of the present time to 
endanger great national interests by carry¬ 
ing the faction fight into the region of 
foreign policy. To the party politician of 
to-day, as to the sapeur of the old French 
song, nothing is sacred, and when it is a 
question of his driving an opponent from 
office and securing its power and emolu¬ 
ments for himself and his followers, the 
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most time-hallowed policy is broken off 
short with as light a heart as that in 
which the Yankee traveller blew out the 
sacred lamp which had been burning for 
a thousand years. 

It is to this tendency rather than to 
any reasons based upon considerations 
of what Lord Beaconsfield used to call 
“high policy” that we must look for 
the explanation of our country’s change of 
attitude towards the Imperial Ottoman 
Government. It chanced that a crisis 
arose in the affairs of Turkey while a 
Conservative administration was in power 
in England. The . Government of the 
day, in accordance with well-established 
tradition, sought to maintain the continuity 
of English foreign policy and took up a 
position more or less favourable to the 
Sublime Porte. The Liberal leaders, 
holding strongly the view that “ the great 
duty of an opposition is to oppose,” at 
once threw all their weight into the scale 
of Turkey’s bitterest foe and by means 
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of “ popular agitation,” succeeded in driving 
the administration (not a very resolute one) 
from its historic strongholds and compelled 
it to pose as the “ candid friend,” rather 
than as the firm ally of the Ottoman 
power. As always happens in these cases, 
the Tadpoles and. Tapers of the platform 
and press became plus royaliste que le roi, 
in their efforts to serve their political 
masters, and on all things Turkish was 
promptly thrown the strong but illusive 
light of party spite and misrepresentation. 
In this lurid glare every word and action 
of Turkish statesmen is distorted and 
thrown out of focus ; with the result that at 
the present moment it is next to impossible 
to obtain reliable information about the 
affairs of an empire, vast in extent, mighty 
in influence, and with whose destinies are 
bound up some of the dearest interests of 
our own nation. A special correspondent 
who told the whole truth, would, if that 
truth did not happen to fit in with the 
momentary interests of the party to whom 
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his chief was devoted, either find his 
“copy” mutilated beyond recognition or 
passed over altogether, and himself without 
a livelihood. These things being so, and 
having regard to the enormous commercial 
and financial interests which my country¬ 
men have at stake in the Ottoman empire, 
it has occurred to me that a little of the 
dry light of truth might not be unaccept¬ 
able to those of them whose eyes are not 
yet quite blinded by the glittering of party 
weapons of warfare. I have therefore felt 
it my duty to give to the rising generation 
the knowledge I have acquired during a 
residence of many years in Turkey, and at 
the same time to express in act the 
sentiments of gratitude which fill my 
heart, for the kindness, consideration, and 
distinction I have received in that country, 
especially at the hands of the illustrious 
monarch who now sits upon the throne of 
Stamboul. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ACCESSION-THE WAR. 

There are but few pages of Turkish 
history not full of dramatic incident 
and “ striking situations.” Whether on 
battle-field or in council-chamber, whether 
crossing swords with the flower of Euro¬ 
pean chivalry under the walls of Vienna, 
or outwitting Western diplomacy on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, the men into 
whose hands the destinies of Islam have 
been committed have always managed to 
concentrate upon themselves the attention 
of all minds not proof to the attraction 
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of the heroic and the romanceful. Nor 
is it such minds only that have felt 
themselves strongly drawn to the side 
of the Crescent in its conflict with the 
Cross. Historic temperaments like that 
of Draper, and scientific intellects like 
Kingdom Clifford’s, have perforce borne 
witness in favour of the followers of the 
Prophet. Over and over again, we are told 
in the “ Conflict of Religion and Science,” 
in the life and death struggle between 
the powers of Progress and Reaction the 
swords of the Sultans have been drawn on 
the side of the former; and in one of the 
most remarkable of his many remarkable 
essays the brilliant scientist just mentioned 
testifies how, in the midst of the deep 
darkness of the middle ages, the light and 
the right were flashed back into Europe 
from the blades of Mohammedan scimitars. 

But all this, men say now-a-days, 
happened a long time ago. For the life 
of the present generation, at any rate, the 
“ sick man” has been dying. The halo of 
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romance which once blazed round the 
Caliph’s jewelled turban burns now with a 
pale and sickly glimmer. The hand which 
grasps the banner of Islam has grown 
feeble with age, and the true attitude of 
the West towards the once great power, 
at mention of whose name its states¬ 
men were wont to grow pale, and its 
warriors to look to their weapons, is that 
of the raised foot preparatory to delivering 
the parting kick which is to send it “ bag 
and baggage ” across the straits of the 
Bosphorus. 

Whether, in any case, it is quite safe 
to kick a dying lion I must leave to the 
consideration of those whose fingers are 
itching to seize that lion’s inheritance ; 
although I fancy that the last power which 
tried the experiment will be willing to admit 
that it was both costly and disastrous. 
But I hope that those of my own country¬ 
men who will do me the honour of reading 
these pages will find themselves convinced 
that neither the “sick man” of the Czar 
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Nicholas, nor my own simile above, at all 
accurately portrays the condition of the 
Turkish power in Europe at the present 
day. 

Under the reign of his Majesty Abdul 
Hamid II. the condition cf the Ottoman 
Empire might be much better described 
as one of robust convenience than of 
sickness or decline. It is no more than 
simply stating a perfectly verifiable fact 
to say, that no power vm the world has 
made such rapid and -vigorous strides in 
the path of recovery and reform as has the 
empire of the Sultan during the last ten 
years. And this is the more admirable 
and remarkable when we consider the 
tremendous difficulties and obstacles with 
which the men who have been entrusted 
with its conduct have been called upon to 
cope. 

To adopt for the moment the “sick man” 
metaphor—the figure of speech employed 
with such nauseating iteration by English 
writers and speakers when dealing with 
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affaires Turques — when called to the 
bedside of a patient in desperate straits, 
the efforts of the physicians (however 
mistaken and ill informed they may be) 
are, at any rate usually, honestly directed 
towards increasing that patient’s strength, 
and assisting him to recovery. Even if the 
heroic remedies of depletion and ampu¬ 
tation are resorted to, they are at least 
applied with a view to dissipating a danger¬ 
ous inflammation, or to strengthening and 
vitalizing the limbs which are left. But, 
in the case of Turkey the impartial eye of 
the onlooker will have no difficulty in 
discerning that the diplomatic doctors have, 
in every case in which their services have 
been sought, devoted all their skill and 
energy to leaving their patient nearer 
death than they found him. Every 
prescription which has been written in the 
shape of protocol or treaty has been de¬ 
signed to dull consciousness, and to hasten 
the stage of coma precedent of final 
dissolution. To continue the simile—the 
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various conferences and congresses which 
have sat upon the affairs of the Porte 
resemble nothing so strongly as the con¬ 
sultations of a number of medical men 
called to the bedside of a dying millionaire, 
and thinking and acting not in the interests 
of the patient himself, but in those of his 
hungry heirs-at-law, and the residuary 
legatees of his property. A painless end 
rather than a rapid return to health has 
invariably been the aim of the eminent 
and decorated physicians and surgeons 
who have surrounded the sick couch at 
Constantinople. 

It is the action of his Majesty Abdul 
Hamid in seeing through the schemes of 
these gentlemen, in driving them from his 
presence, and in taking the cure into his 
own capable hands, which has won for 
him at once the dislike and suspicion of 
European politicians and the devotion and 
trust of his own subjects, Christian and 
Turk. 

Before dealing in detail with the 
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remedies which up to now have been so 
successfully applied, it will be necessary to 
glance at the character of the man in whose 
brain they have had birth ; at the events 
which led to his inheriting his high and 
onerous position ; and at the nature of the 
difficulties and dangers with which he 
has set himself to deal and to overcome. 

The year 1876, in the August of which 
Abdul Hamid ascended the throne of his 
fathers, was not without its fair share of 
that romantic interest which, as I have said 
above, has always invested the story of the 
Crescent. 

On the morning of June 4 of that year, 
in a palace on the Bosphorus (whose 
ships that day were gay with bunting 
in celebration of the Christian Whit¬ 
suntide), a scene was enacted which for 
dramatic pathos it would be difficult to 
equal in the annals of fallen monarchs. 

Standing before a mirror, apparently 
occupied with his toilette, is a man whose 
weary, sad expression betokens disgust 
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with life. From time to time his looks 
turn from his own reflection in the glass 
to the window, through which he can see 
the gay rigging of the foreign ships, the 
small rowing-boats hurrying to and fro 
among the huge anchored steamers, and all 
the life and bustle on the opposite shore. 
Presently a slight noise from a door to 
his right diverts his attention. He turns 
his head, and sees the frightened eyes of 
a woman of the harem peering at him 
through the glazed panel of the door of 
communication. With an impatient ges¬ 
ture he walks towards it, turns the key 
in the lock, and the watcher disappears. 
Then he resumes his place at the mirror, 
and begins to trim his short thick beard 
with a pair of scissors, glancing from time 
to time over his shoulder to see that he is 
not again being overlooked. An hour 
later the eyes again appear at the door, 
but they see no figure before the mirror, 
and the anxious ear of the listener can catch 
no sound from the interior. She cranes 
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her neck to take in more of the room, and 
on a sofa against the wall she sees a 
sight that sends her back screaming with 
terror to her companions in the adjoining 
chamber. 

The next moment, with hysterical cries, 
sobs and wringing of hands, the harem is 
scuffling along the passage, and battering 
at the door of the room. The door gives 
way to the pressure, and the horror- 
stricken women are in the presence of what, 
a few minutes before, was their master. 
Stretched upon a couch, with the pallor of 
death upon his face, with eyes closed as in 
a peaceful sleep, with one bare arm loosely 
hanging at his side, is the man who a short 
while ago held their lives and destinies in 
his hands. Grasped by the fingers of one 
of these hands are the scissors with which 
he had been trimming his beard. Some 
of the women fling themselves upon the 
body, and start back with fright and 
horror ; their hands are red, for the couch 
is soaked with blood. Yet the body bears 
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no marks of violence. Amid the weeping, 
wailing, distraught throng, one woman 
remains calm, self-controlled—one woman, 
the oldest of them all—the one who, if 
nature’s laws rule her being, is yet feeling the 
keenest pain. It is the dead man’s mother. 
With an imperious gesture, which no one 
there ventures to disregard, she drives 
them from the room. Then she discovers 
the cause of her son’s death. On the 
other arm, the arm hidden by the reclining 
body, is a small incision, made by the point 
of the scissors, just where the great artery 
runs up to the surface, at the inside bend 
of the elbow. From this little outlet the 
weary life of the man has ebbed away. 

Then the eunuchs of the palace are 
summoned, and a while later, in a low, 
smoky, disused guard-house, on a coarse 
mattress, guarded by a single Turkish 
soldier, lies all that is mortal of ex-Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, a man who a week ago was 
sole ruler of one of the greatest empires of 
the earth, supreme head of the Moham- 
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medan faith, in whose pocket was the key 
of the East, and at the clap of whose hands 
a hundred thousand warriors would have 
carried fiery death on to the frontiers of 
the western world. 

That day every telegraph wire in the four 
continents, and the cables under every sea 
vibrated with the ghastly story. “ Assassi¬ 
nated ” was the word which rose to the lips 
of both diplomat and man in the street, 
and even the Times newspaper, which a 
few days before had congratulated its 
readers on the fact that a deposition of a 
Turkish sovereign could now take place 
without the slightest suspicion of foul play, 
without waiting for the faintest trace of 
evidence, adopted the popular view. 

But a priori judgments are often more 
just than decisions come tt> upon in¬ 
complete or misleading evidence ; and no 
one who has an intimate knowledge of the 
affaires du Bosphore at this troublous 
time, or who was present in Constanti¬ 
nople during the public trial of the 
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conspirators subsequently, will have any 
doubt that for once the intuition of 
Printing House Square was right, and that 
the romantic little story set out above 
requires a good deal of revision. 

I do not know that I should have 
devoted so much space to this question of 
suicide or murder, were it not that the 
attention of the English people has been 
reverted to it by Sir Henry Eliot’s at¬ 
tempt 1 to cast odium upon the present 
ruler of Turkey. 

The ex-Ambassador’s desire to white¬ 
wash the character of his friend Mid¬ 
hat Pasha has caused him to present the 
English people with such a strange per¬ 
version of the facts,-and the “personal 
equation ” plays such a large part in his 
narrative, that I think it well, at the risk of 
wearying my readers, to tell simply and 
straightforwardly the story as it is known 
to me. I shall also give a pvicis of the 

1 Vide Nineteenth Century , Jan. 1888. The Death 
of Abdul Aziz and Turkish Reform by Sir Henfy Eliot. 
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evidence upon which, before a duly and 
properly constituted tribunal, the con¬ 
spirators were adjudged guilty of murder, 
and leave all who read to form their 
own judgment of the merits of the two 
views. 

Of course I know well enough that 
nothing I can say will in any way influence 
the opinion of those who subscribe to the 
new notions in politics, that those who 
by virtue of their position and opportunities 
must needs be in ignorance of the facts are 
more likely to form a correct judgment 
than the men “ on the spotand that, 
for instance, a Birmingham town councillor 
is more capable of solving a problem of 
Indian administration than an official who 
has spent the best years of his life in the 
Indian service. But I venture to doubt 
{pace Mr. Gladstone) whether the digestion 
of the majority of my countrymen is yet quite 
equal to the assimilation of the fashionable 
paradox,and therefore I think it worthwhile 
to say that although I have passed a consider- 
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able portion of the last ten years of my life 
in the East, and am intimately acquainted 
with most of the men who are responsible 
for the administration of the Ottoman 
Empire, I have never met a single 
Turk who has the slightest doubt that 
Sultan Abdul Aziz met his death by foul 
play. Not long ago one of his wives, who 
is now married to a high official at 
Adrianople, remarked to a friend of mine, 
when the question arose in the course of 
conversation, “ What is the use of making 
all this fuss ? Of course we all knew well 
enough that he was murdered.” 

Exactly what happened in the room of 
Abdul Aziz in his last hours of life 
must always remain largely a matter of 
speculation, and in the face of so much 
conflicting evidence the decision must turn 
more upon the question of motives than 
upon events. And that this view, in spite 
of his mention of the certificate given by the 
medical men who examined the dead body 
of the Sultan, is that most favoured by Sir 
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Henry Eliot, is evidenced by his anxiety to 
prove the victim’s madness and the absence 
of any motive for his assassination. 

First as to the Sultan’s state of mind, 
and the a priori possibilities of suicide. 
In support of the theory of insanity, Sir 
Henry has stooped to adduce the most 
trivial facts, and has not hesitated to draw 
from them the mosthastyand often incorrect 
conclusions. For instance, he says, “At 
one time he (the Sultan) would not look 
at anything that was written in black ink, 
and every document had to be copied in 
red ink before it could be laid before him. 
Ministers appointed to foreign courts 
could not proceed to their posts, and were 
kept waiting indefinitely, because their 
credentials addressed to foreign sovereigns 
could not well be written in red ink, and 
he would not sign those that were written 
in black.” Now is it credible that Sir 
Henry Eliot, so long the accredited 
representative of his country at Constanti¬ 
nople, can be ignorant of the fact that 
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letters of credit to Ottoman ambassadors 
and envoys are never signed by the Sultan, 
but are given by the Sublime Porte, and 
that red ink is the proper official material, 
red being the royal traditional Byzantine 
colour, and always used both by Eastern 
sovereigns and patriarchs ? If a little 
undue conservative punctiliousness on 
the part of monarchs in matters of detail 
is to be taken as proof of insanity, how 
many of the crowned heads of Europe 
would be outside the walls of lunatic 
asylums ? 

As for Abdul Aziz’s supposed “ despair,” 
there was not the slightest ground for any 
such feeling. Putting aside the element of 
fatalism, which makes a part of every 
Turk’s character, and causes him in the 
face of disaster to cry “ Kismet,” and with 
philosophic serenity await events, the Sultan 
was ignorant neither of the history of his 
predecessors, nor of the actual state of 
affairs in Constantinople. He knew well 
enough that it was no rare event in the 
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history of the Ottoman Empire for its 
sovereigns to be deposed by a coup-d'Hat, 
and subsequently reinstated on the throne, 
or permitted to pass the rest of their 
lives in dignified retirement. With the 
histories of Mustapha I., Ibrahim I., 2 
Mohammed IV., Mustapha II., and Selim 
III. in his mind, historic precedent was all 
against the counsels of despair. 

Nor was the political position at the 
moment so very desperate. Although 
by a sudden coup the party of “young 
Turkey” had made itself dominant, 
Abdul Aziz knew that “ old Turkey ” 
was by no means dead, and that it and 
its objects were strongly supported by 
Russian diplomacy. He also had good 

2 The end of this Sultan presents a strange parallel 
to that of Abdul Aziz himself. Ascending the throne 
in 1640, he was deposed eight years later. His 
son, Mohammed IV., a boy of ten years of age, was 
proclaimed in his stead. Shortly after this a reaction 
set in, but when the messengers came running to the 
Seraglio to announce to their old master the good 
news of his reinstatement, they found that he had 
been murdered by the partisans of his son. 


C 
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reasons to believe that he himself was an 
object of much personal affection on the 
part of many of the troops, of whose well¬ 
being and comfort he had always shown 
himself solicitous. Add to -these con¬ 
siderations that he was perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the condition of Mourad’s 
health, and knew therefore that his 
deposition could only be a matter of 
weeks, and it seems to me, as it did to 
every one in Constantinople at the time, 
that motives to suicide were absolutely 
non-existent. I might add also that the 
religion of Islam, like that of Christianity, 
forbids self-murder, and that the Sultan 
was a strict observer of all the precepts of 
his faith. 

On the other hand, all the facts which 
would have tempted Abdul Aziz to bide 
his time, of themselves furnished powerful 
motives to his adversaries to put him 
beyond the reach of political reaction. 
They knew the untiring persistence of 
Russian diplomacy, and that intrigue would 
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never cease while the object of intrigue 
was above the ground ; they knew that the 
secret of the new Sultan’s health could not 
long be kept; they feared an outbreak of dis¬ 
affection among the troops, many of whom, 
as I have said, were personally attached 
to their old master. Above all, they knew 
that they were playing a desperate game, 
in which the stakes were their own lives 
and fortunes. Reaction for successful 
conspirators means more than political 
discomfiture; it means exile and the 
gallows ; and history teaches us that those 
who accept the premises of a revolutionary 
syllogism seldom hesitate to act on the 
conclusion. 

So much for the a priori evidence. And 
now, before I go on to the trial of the authors 
of the coup-d'Hat, let me say a word or two 
more of the article of Sir Henry Eliot 
which has made it necessary for me to put 
into the form of an argument what under 
other circumstances I should have related 
as a narrative. 
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When a writer comes before the public 
with a story of events of a decade ago, in 
which he brings grave and even terrible 
charges against living personages, who by 
virtue of their position are debarred from 
entering into controversy with him 
or bringing forward witnesses in his 
refutation, the question for the readers 
whom he addresses is largely one of his 
own personal credibility and accuracy. If 
it can be shown that he has suppressed 
facts which told against the particular 
theory he is propounding, it proves him to 
have written, to say the least of it, in the 
spirit of a partisan ; and if it can be further 
proved that he is inaccurate in his state¬ 
ment of details, the impartial judge will 
surely regard his main propositions with 
extreme doubt, if not with actual suspicion. 
To put it shortly (and mildly), he is a dis¬ 
credited witness. Both these things can be 
done in the case of Sir Henry Eliot, whose 
article is obviously the production of a 
pleader with a case to urge rather than that 
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of a historian with a story to tell. I have 
already shown above, in my reference to 
the great red ink question, how ready is 
Sir Henry to twist into evidence is 
support of his case a matter whose real 
bearing is all the other way; but there is a 
much grosser instance of the kind of thing 
I mean in that passage of his article which 
refers to the murder in the council- 
chamber of Hussein Avni by the young 
officer, Tcherkess Hassan. Hussein Avni 
was the officer in command of the troops, 
who were guarding the deceased Sultan’s 
palace at the time of his death, 3 and, as 
came out subsequently at the trial, he was 
the man who in all probability was the chief 
instrument of the conspirators in carrying 
out their designs against Abdul Aziz’s 
life. Ten days after the latter’s death, 
when Hussein was attending a council of 
ministers, Tcherkess Hassan, gaining 

3 On the night in question the old guard of the 
palace had been withdrawn and replaced by a new 
regiment, with whom Abdul Aziz had had no personal 
relations. 
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entrance to the council-room, shot him dead 
as he sat ; then killed his co-conspirator, 
Rashid Pasha, and wounded the Minister 
of Marine, besides killing and wounding 
many others who endeavoured to secure 
him. Now, Sir Henry Eliot tells this 
story with much detail, and I must confess 
with considerable artistic ability. He should 
try his hand at a novel, this ex-diplomatist. 
He makes it perfectly evident that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the facts at 
the time, and that they have remained fresh 
in his retentive memory. At the end of 
his dramatic description of the scene of the 
murder, he says, ‘‘It did not appear that 
political considerations, in addition to the 
grudge which he (Tcherkess Hassan) bore 
to the Minister of War, had in any way 
actuated him.” Now mark, Sir Henry 
fails to tell us why, if the young officer’s 
grudge was only a private one against 
Hussein Avni, he should have also killed 
in the most deliberate way the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and attempted the life of 
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the Minister of Marine. But—and I wish 
particularly to direct my reader’s attention 
to this point— he altogether omits to state 
that Tckerkess Hassan was’the brother-in- 
law of Abdul Aziz. Now it would be doing 
Sir Henry Eliot a real wrong to suppose 
that he, so correct in his knowledge of 
all the other details of this startling and 
tragic occurrence, could possibly have been 
ignorant of the relation of the young Circas¬ 
sian officer to the dead Sultan. Knowing it 
therefore, as he must have done, what could 
have been his object in suppressing it, if 
it was not that it supplies the otherwise 
missing motive for Tcherkess Hassan’s 
attack on the minister, viz. that of revenge 
for his murdered relative P 

Sir Henry Eliot’s estimate of the value 
of evidence is such as would make a 
lawyer’s hair stand on end. In support 
of the view that Tcherkess Hassan had 
no particular object in view in killing 
Hussein Avni, but that he was “ like an 
Indian ‘running amuck,’ who had maddened 
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himself with ‘ bang ’ or Indian hemp,” he 
actually tells us that he (Tcherkess Avni) 
first looked for the minister at his own 
house, and not finding him there, followed 
him to the council-chamber! Surely the 
whole weight of this piece of evidence is in a 
direction directly opposite to the “ running 
amuck ” theory. Sir Henry is quite naif 
in his partisanship. 

Another striking proof of the failure of 
his memory is in the matter of dates. He 
states that the proclamation of the constitu¬ 
tion took place on June 25. This error 
passes understanding ; for he himself was a 
member of the Conference of Constanti¬ 
nople, which sat in December, and whose 
first sitting was disturbed by the salute of 
one hundred and one guns, announcing the 
new constitution ! If he has forgotten 
the guns, does he not remember the cheers 
with which he was greeted by Midhat 
Pasha’s supporters in recognition of his 
supposed services in bringing about the 
failure of the conference ? 
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Now a word or two as to the “mock 
trial,” as Sir Henry Eliot calls it, at which 
the murderers of Abdul Aziz were brought 
to justice Of course it may be patriotic 
to hold the view that all trials which take 
place beyond the precincts of the Old 
Bailey are mere travesties of justice, and 
that all judges not appointed by an English 
Prime Minister are the mere subservient 
creatures of corrupt tyrannies. But unless 
that fine British sentiment be held for 
truth, it is difficult to see the applicability 
of the term “ mock ” to the tribunal which 
met at Constantinople on the 27th of June, 
1881. The prisoners were arraigned before 
the ordinary court for the trying of such 
offences as those of which they were 
accused. The sittings were held in public. 
The president was a Christian, and many 
representatives of the foreign ambassadors 
were present at the proceedings. The 
whole thing was done strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of the ordinary law, 
no Coercion Act having been previously 
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passed in order to render a committal more 
easily obtainable. 

The act of accusation was a long one, 
and took two and a half hours in reading. 
The most important clause was the one 
which stated that after the deposition of 
Sultan Mourad and the accession of Abdul 
Hamid II., it was decided to retrench the 
expenses of the imperial palace, and to 
this end to revise the appointments. 
During this revision it was discovered that 
three persons employed in quite sub¬ 
ordinate offices were receiving a monthly 
salary of one hundred pounds Turkish. 
Upon inquiry it came out that this salary 
had been paid them in return for their 
services in procuring the assassination of 
Abdul Aziz. In fact they confessed that 
an oath of secrecy had been obtained from 
them by Nouri Pasha, who was acting as 
the instrument of the Council of Ministers 
created by an irade of the Sultan, and 
without whose order and consent nothing 
could be done. Besides the assassination 
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of Abdul Aziz, the Council of Ministers 
had determined on doing to death the 
whole of the imperial princes, who had 
been invited to a banquet at the Nespetie 
Kiosk. But the plot having got wind, the 
princes had declined the invitation. 

The first witness called was Mustafa 
Pehlevan, who said that he had been 
summoned by Mahmoud Djelal, who 
promised him that one hundred pounds 
Turkish a month would be allowed him 
and two others, if they would kill Abdul 
Aziz by opening his veins with a penknife 
with which he, Djelal, would provide them. 
Subsequently Nouri Pasha confirmed the 
promise and instructions, and swore them 
to secrecy. Besides the hundred pounds a 
month, they each' got thirty pounds as a 
present. They were introduced into the 
deceased Sultan’s residence by the officers 
Nedjib Bey and Ali Bey, after a night 
passed in the guard-room. The crime 
was committed under the immediate 
direction of Fahri Bey, who held the 
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Sultan by the shoulders, Djelal and Agha 
holding his legs. Witness himself cut the 
arteries of the two arms, while Nedjib and 
Ali kept the door of the room. The corpse 
was then taken to the guard-room wrapped 
in linen, where it was laid upon a mat. 

Question. Is it true that the Sultan 
showed signs of life while being carried to 
the guard-room? 

Answer. I don’t know, but I think he 
was quite dead {bien wort). 

The next witness, Hadji Ahmet Agha, 
confirmed the statements of the last in 
every particular. 

Djeganti Mustapha, who had already 
confessed to having helped to assassinate 
the Sultan, now retracted his confession. 
He admitted that he had stated that Nouri 
Pasha had sworn him and his companions 
to secrecy, and ordered them to kill the 
Sultan, but it was not true; he had made a 
mistake. On the contrary, Nouri Pasha 
had commanded them to take the greatest 
care of the Sultan, and they had done so, 
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but unfortunately Abdul Aziz killed him¬ 
self the next day. 

Question. Did you take part in the 
assassination of the Sultan ? 

Answer. No, I was below ; but I ran 
up when I heard the noise, and then 
learned of the misfortune. 

Question. But you have confessed to 
the exact contrary ? 

Answer . I made a mistake. 

The entrance of Midhat Pasha caused a 
good deal of sensation. He spoke with 
great deliberation, constantly referring to 
notes. He said sarcastically that he was 
condemned before being tried, but he bore 
testimony to the spirit of justice which 
had actuated the Sultan in giving him a 
public trial. He denied any knowledge of 
the special Council of Ministers, mentioned 
above, without whom nothing was to be 
done. He denied that any order had been 
given to assassinate the Sultan, but he 
admitted that orders had been given to 
deprive him of weapons of every kind. 
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He feared that he would be suspected as 
soon as he heard of the suicide. 

Question. Why did you not order an 
inquest ? 

Answer. It was not my business any 
more than that of the other ministers. If 
I am to blame, so were they. 

Martel Effendi, one of the doctors who 
examined the body of Abdul Aziz, swore 
that he and his colleagues examined only 
the arms, feet, and face of the deceased 
Sultan. There had been no inquest, and 
no post-mortem. 

Ibraham Edhem Bey, one of the officers 
of the palace who had taken messages 
from Mourad to Abdul Aziz, bore testi¬ 
mony to the bad treatment which the latter 
had received at the hands of Ali Bey. 
He said that not even a breakfast could be 
given to the ex-Sultan without the consent 
of the Council of Ministers. He also 
swore that the three men accused of the 
actual murder had had private audience 
of the Council of Ministers. 
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Major Ahmed Effendi and General 
Osman Pasha swore that on the night 
preceding the morning of the murder Ali 
Bey was in the residence of the late 
Sultan. 

Perhaps the most significant things in the 
whole trial were the speeches of the coun¬ 
sel for the defence. Refia Effendi, the ad¬ 
vocate of Moustafa Pehlevan, finally threw 
over the theory of suicide, and although 
not explicitly admitting that of murder, 
pleaded that if his clients were guilty in 
fact, they were innocent in law, inasmuch 
as they had merely obeyed orders, and 
were simply in the position of the sheriff 
who carries out an unjust sentence. 

The advocate of the accused, who had 
already confessed, claimed that if his client 
had been guilty of murder, he had a right 
of acquittal on the grounds of having 
confessed ; but he urged at the same time 
that murder had not been done, and he 
based his defence principally on the discre¬ 
pancies in the stories of those who had 
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pleaded guilty, pointing out that, whereas 
they had sworn that the deed had been 
done with a penknife, the doctor had said 
that the wounds must have been inflicted 
with a pair of scissors. 

No one can read the defence without 
being struck by the fact that the speeches 
were those of able and adroit men 
struggling against strong evidence. One 
piece of evidence which was exceptionally 
strong was that of the scientific men who 
swore that it would be quite impossible for 
a man who had cut the artery of one of 
his arms to also cut the artery of the 
other, for the cut arm would be quite use¬ 
less. 

The most interesting incident of the 
trial was the dispute between the Court and 
Midhat Pasha, who defended himself with 
much skill and dignity ; but the relation of 
it would necessarily occupy a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of space in my narrative, 
and I must perforce omit it. In the end the 
whole of the accused were found guilty, but 
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of different degrees of culpability. When 
the decision'of the Court was made known, 
the counsel for Mahmoud again urged 
that his client was not guilty in law, as it. 
was clear that he had been acting under the 
orders of a superior. 

I have said above that the trial was held 
before the ordinary tribunal. To an 
Englishman this fact may not have much 
significance, but it will be better appre¬ 
ciated when I point out that this was 
the first time in the history of Turkey 
that men accused of a serious political 
crime were tried by the ordinary law, and 
in the presence of the public, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the foreign powers and the 
foreign press. 

It only remains for me to add that the 
trial was instituted at the earnest solicita¬ 
tion of Youssouf Izzeddin Effendi, the son 
of Abdul Aziz, who threw himself at the 
feet of Abdul Hamid and begged for justice 
on the murderers of his father. 

For some time before the Turkish 
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ministers had made up their minds that the 
highest interests of the Empire demanded 
a sudden and decisive change of policy, it 
had been obvious to every patriotic Turk 
that a certain malign influence was rapidly 
growing to great and dangerous propor¬ 
tions in the counsels of the Empire. To 
paraphrase a famous historic sentence, the 
power of Russia had increased, was increas¬ 
ing, and had to be diminished. For a 
considerable period the real ruler of Turkey 
had been Mahmoud Pasha. I say the 
“ real ” ruler, though “real ” is hardly the 
correct term, for although this statesman 
had gained supreme influence over his 
master Abdul Aziz, he in his turn was 
little more than the creature of the Russian 
Ambassador. And thus the strings which 
moved the state puppets on the Bosphorus 
were pulled at St. Petersburg. 

The first object of the combined attack 
of the patriotic party, then, was the 
Grand Vizier Mahmoud. The attack 
was ostensibly successful, Mahmoud was 
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dismissed from office, and the opponents 
of Russian intrigue began to see light 
ahead. But the miasma of Muscovite 
influence, so long in accumulating, was 
not to be dissipated by anything so 
straightforward aud simple as the dismissal 
of a minister. Russian diplomacy is too 
cunning and courageous to treat a rebuff 
as a defeat. Bold enough when boldness 
is safe and possible, it knows how to 
work underground when sap and mine 
offer the best chance of success. The 
national party, in the midst of their self- 
congratulations upon the new hope which 
they had given to their country, dis¬ 
covered that although Mahmoud had been 
driven from office, he had by no means 
been deprived of power. His whispered 
counsels still found their way to the 
Sultan’s ear, and they knew from bitter 
experience that what he advised to-day, 
Russia had prompted yesterday. So, they 
concluded, and subsequent events were 
soon to justify their conclusion that the one 
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hope for their country lay in the “ ultima 
ratio’’ of statecraft, a coup-d'Hat. 

But it was left for Mahommedan states¬ 
men to show that a coup-d’’ttat of the 
most forcible kind can be delivered 
without any of the passion and bloodshed 
and crime which have distinguished 
similar operations of “high policy” 
amongst people who are apt to boast of 
the immense superiority of their political 
institutions. 

The ministers were reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion that their monarch, broken 
in health, both of mind 4 and body was no 
longer strong enough to resist the baleful 
influence which had so long possessed him. 
Something more than half-measures were 

4 Before finally deciding on taking action, the 
ministers submitted the following questions to the 
Sheik-ul-Islam:— 

1. “If the chief of true believers gives signs of 
madness and of ignorance of political matters, if he 
spends the public money on himself in excess of what 
the state or the nation can grant him, will he not 
thus become the cause of troubles to the public ?” 

2. “ Ought he to be deposed ?” 

To both of these an affirmative answer was given. 
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necessary if their country was not to drift 
and stumble into the position of a Russian 
province. The blow had to be struck', and 
they struck it without flinching. 

On May 30th, 1876, five days before his 
death, Abdul Aziz left the palace where 
he had reigned for the palace where he 
died, and Sultan MouradV. was proclaimed 
ruler of Turkey. 

The change was made with less disturb¬ 
ance than was occasioned in London by 
the Trafalgar Square demonstrations two 
years ago, and this and a subsequent 
event proved au mieux that, whatever 
may be the arguments pro and con the 
political systems of Turkey and England, 
the ministers of the former can remove 
a powerful monarch with less bloodshed 
than the Government of the latter can 
suppress a political meeting. 

The hope of the ministers that a new 
departure in the national policy, and a 
revivifying of the national existence would 
follow on the accession of Sultan Mourad 
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was shared by every patriot heart through¬ 
out the Empire. East, West, North and 
South, wherever the heralds went proclaim¬ 
ing the new Sultan they were received with 
transports of joy by the people. All who 
were in Constantinople on May 30th, 1876, 
will bear me witness that a great cloud 
seemed to have been lifted off the life of 
the city. Congratulations and assevera¬ 
tions of fealty poured in a continuous 
stream to the gates of the imperial palace, 
and amongst these, at once the most 
welcome and pathetic, was a letter from 
Abdul Aziz himself, assuring his nephew 
of his loyalty, and of his acceptance of his 
new regime. 

The new hopes of the people and 
ministers were doomed to disappointment. 
Before Mourad had been many weeks 
upon the throne, it became evident that 
the condition of his health was not such as 
to enable him to bear the heavy strain 
which must be borne by the man who in 
those perilous and stormy times was at 
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the head of the Imperial Administration. 
Symptoms of mental and physical ill-health, 
which had lain dormant and unnoticed in 
the quiet and seclusion of the harem, 
sprang into prominence in the council- 
chamber. 

Painfully the ministers recognized that 
they had beaten Russia only to be faced 
by a new danger, demanding in its turn to 
be met and overcome. They met and 
overcame it. With the same quietness 
and decision which had characterized 
the carrying out of one deposition, they 
set themselves to make preparations for 
another. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam, the spiritual head of 
the Faith, was again consulted, the whole 
of the facts of the reigning Sultan’s health 
and incapacity were laid before him, and 
his consent to yet another change of rulers 
was gained. 

Then a deputation betook itself to Abdul 
Hamid, the younger brother of Mourad, 
with a request that in the interests of the 
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empire he would assume the throne of 
Turkey, and be girt with the sword of Oth- 
rnan, the sword that was soon to be drawn 
in a struggle for national life. Here, how¬ 
ever, a new difficulty awaited the ministers. 
With that self-abnegating diffidence so 
often found in strong, true, and determined 
natures, and which has distinguished 
him throughout the whole of his official 
life, he declined to undertake the onerous 
duties of sovereignty until further and con¬ 
clusive evidence of his brother’s incapacity 
to rule was laid before him. For thirty- 
four years he had lived in seclusion, which 
he had no desire to exchange for the 
excitement and splendour of an Imperial 
throne. Posterity has hitherto dealt out 
a generous measure of admiration to the 
men who have refused a preferred crown ; 
let us hope that when the time comes for 
estimating the life-work of Abdul Hamid, 
this, the first incident of his public career, 
will not be forgotten. However, the men 
who had overcome the intrigues of a great 
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and hostile power were not to be daunted 
by the scruples of a too modest and 
diffident prince. The appeal in the name 
of his faith and country finally prevailed, 
and on the last day of August, 1876, Abdul 
Hamid II. ascended the throne of his 
fathers, and began that career of usefulness 
and reform, a brief and necessarily in¬ 
adequate sketch of which it is the object 
of these pages to put before my fellow- 
countrymen. 

Never has a European statesman been 
called upon to face a blacker outlook than 
that which met the eye of the new Sultan, 
and never has a blacker outlook been met 
with a steadier and more fearless gaze. 

The finances, the backbone of every 
political system, were in a state which can 
best be described in one word—Chaos. A 
recent act of bankruptcy, inevitable though 
it was, had lost for Turkey much of the 
sympathy of the European countries which 
she had hitherto possessed. And we may 
remark, en passant , how largely western 
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sympathy appears to depend upon the 
prompt payment of dividends. Many of the 
provinces were seething with discontent 
and suppressed rebellion. The agens 
provocateurs of Russia were busy in every 
town and country village in the empire, 
and Russian gold in small quantities 
was paving the way for Russian steel and 
lead in large. On July ist the Czar 
had moved his first pawn; Servia had 
declared war upon Turkey, and followed 
up the declaration by the invasion of 
Turkish territory. Like most of the 
military escapades of Servia, however, the 
movement was a failure ; and the rebel 
forces were quickly defeated, and driven 
back, helter-skelter, across the frontier. 
Then, on the interference of the great 
powers—an interference which may be 
reconciled with the demands of diplomacy, 
but certainly not with those of justice— 
an armistice was concluded, to last until 
September 25th. 

Thus Abdul Hamid took the reins at a 
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period of practical war. It was no time for 
political reforms. The first and immediate 
duty was the strengthening and organizing 
of the military forces of the empire. Inter 
arma silent leges is an aphorism of un¬ 
disputed authority with practical politicians, 
and if in a state of war the laws are 
suspended, how much more must be held 
in abeyance the carrying out of schemes 
for political and social reform. Yet in 
spite of the warlike calls made upon his 
every moment, subsequent events have 
proved that the Sultan was even then 
meditating and planning those reforms of 
administration and government in which 
he has steadily persisted throughout the 
whole of his twelve years’ reign. 

The armistice with Servia was of a 
piece with all the other transactions and 
negotiations between Turkey and her 
enemies. Europe had interfered, not on 
behalf of peace, but in the interests of 
Servia, and Servia took full advantage of 
the opportunity secured to her. During 
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the whole period of the truce, Russian 
munitions of war, Russian officers and men, 
Russian horses and Russian guns, had 
poured over the frontier, to strengthen the 
rebel position at Alexinatz, and all the 
world expected that when the armistice 
concluded, the tables would be turned in 
real earnest, and that the “ Lion of Servia ” 
would distinguish himself in some other 
and bolder fashion than that of roaring 
loudly and running away. The event 
showed, however, that the “ Lion of 
Servia,” the noble animal which looks so 
well on banners and government stamps, 
was only a very poor sort of cat after all, 
and a cat whose paw was not even strong 
enough to drag out of the fire the chest¬ 
nuts coveted by the “ divine figure from 
the North.” Within a month from the 
reopening of the campaign, in spite of the 
immense accession of strength it had 
received from the Russian “ volunteers,” 
the army of “ heroic little Servia ” was in 
full retreat, or, to speak quite correctly, in 
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full rout,—and the road to Belgrade lay 
open to the victorious advance of the 
Turkish general. He never got there. 
The scattering of the Russo-Servian forces 
was merely the tearing to pieces of the 
veil which hid the real figure of the 
drama. No sooner did the news of the 
Turkish victories reach St. Petersburg 
than instructions were sent to the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople to wait 
upon the Sultan with peremptory demands 
for a renewal of the armistice. The 
alternative being the immediate rupture 
of diplomatic relations. 

One of the most marked characteristics 
of really great statesmen is their power 
of frankly recognizing accomplished facts. 
The enthusiast who, for the sake of a 
cause he loves, runs his head against a 
brick wall, may excite our admiration, but 
will scarcely invite our confidence. Of such 
are not. the leaders of men. 

Almost the first great question which 
Abdul Hamid was called upon to answer 
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was how he should meet this unfair and 
unprecedented demand on the part of a 
bitter and powerful foe; and in this as in 
every other act of his life, he consulted the 
interests of his country and the wishes of 
Europe, rather than his own inclinations 
and false and conventional notions of 
personal dignity. He at once agreed to 
a suspension of hostilities for a period of 
five months. Having secured time to 
mature and complete his warlike prepara¬ 
tions, the Russian Emperor made his 
second move. A diplomatic note was 
despatched to St. James’s, expressing his 
Imperial Majesty’s conviction that the 
interests of European peace (the solicitude 
of Russia for peace is really quite touching 
to the political student), demanded the 
immediate assembling of a European con¬ 
ference for the discussion of the reforms 
which were urgently called for “ for the 
peace and safety of the Christian population 
of the Ottoman Empire,” and for the 
obtaining from the Sultan a guarantee for 
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the carrying out of such reforms as the 
conference might decide upon. 

If anything were wanting to place the 
bad faith of Russia beyond dispute, the 
facts attending the presentation of this 
note would supply the deficiency. In 
making his demand, a demand which 
conceivably might have been justified six 
months before, the Czar entirely ignored 
the facts of the coup d'etat on the Bosphorus 
and the consequent establishment of a new 
regime. The greatest hater of things and 
manners Russian has never ventured to hint 
that that nation has not been well served 
by its official sources of information, and it 
is entirely impossible to doubt that the 
Czar had full knowledge of the character 
and aims of the sovereign whom events 
had placed upon the throne of Turkey. 
That is, he knew that he was demanding, 
with menaces, reforms which the Sultan 
had of his own initiative already deter¬ 
mined to carry out. That the Russian 
policy was one of deliberate exasperation, 
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received further proof in the steps taken 
by the Czar for providing against “ eventu¬ 
alities.” An army of 150,000 men and 
600 guns was mobilized, and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas was given the command. 
The Sultan would have been little short 
of a traitor to his faith and nation had 
he shut his eyes to the significance of 
these operations; but shutting his eyes 
is not a habit of Abdul Hamid’s. He 
at once gave orders for putting the 
Ottoman forces into a condition of greater 
strength and efficiency than was necessary 
for meeting the attack of such a power as 
Servia, and when the conference assembled 
in the end of 1876, not "a politician in 
Europe believed in the possibility of its 
achieving a single valuable result. They 
had not long to wait for the realization of 
their predictions. The conference broke 
up after having done all that its creator 
intended it should do—nothing. 

After declining the advice of his candid 
friends, and refusing to be bullied into 
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acquiescence by his open enemies, Abdul 
Hamid devoted himself to the consideration 
of the possibilities of arranging terms of 
peace with Servia, without the assistance 
of the other powers. Here he scored his 
first success as a diplomat. The terms he 
offered were at once accepted, and, a 
breathing space being thus obtained, he 
again addressed himself to the subject of 
internal reforms. 

But a reforming Sultan was the last 
spectacle to be tolerated by a reforming 
Czar. Peace and contentment within the 
Ottoman dominions, would deprive the 
Muscovite of all excuse, and what was 
worse, of all opportunity for aggression 
from without. - If Russia had failed to 
prevent the initiation of a new order of 
things in Turkey, she could at least ignore 
it. Immediately after the breaking up 
of the Conference, Prince Gortchacow 
addressed a circular to the great Powers, 
in which, taking as his text the failure of 
the late Conference, he said,— 
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“ Thus, after more than a year of 
diplomatic efforts, attesting the importance 
attached by the great Powers to the 
pacification of the East, the right which 
they had, in view of the common welfare, 
to assume that pacification, and their firm 
determination to bring it about, the 
cabinets again found themselves in the 
same position as at the commencement of 
the crisis, which had been moreover 
aggravated by bloodshed, heated passions, 
accumulated ruin, and the prospect of an 
indefinite prolongation of the deplorable 
state of things which hung over Europe, 
and fully preoccupied the attention ofboth 
peoples and governments. Still, in spite 
of all this, the Porte made light of its 
former engagements, of its duty as a 
member of the European system, and of 
the unanimous wishes of the great Powers. 
Far from having advanced one step towards 
a satisfactory solution, the Eastern question 
had become aggravated, and was at that 
moment a standing menace to the peace 
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of Europe, the sentiments of humanity, and 
the conscience of Christian nations.” 

To fully appreciate the subtle humour of 
this document, it is necessary to remember 
that, even before the Conference met, the 
Sultan had seriously taken in hand the 
question of internal administration, and 
in collaboration with his ministers had 
drawn up a scheme of governmental reform, 
which was announced to the representatives 
of the several Powers at their very first 
meeting. To the accompaniment of a 
thunder of guns, Safnet Pasha announced 
that— 

“ The great Act which is at this moment 
being accomplished, has just changed a 
form of government which has lasted 600 
years. The constitution with which his 
Majesty the Sultan has endowed his 
empire is promulgated. It inaugurates a 
new era for the happiness and prosperity 
of his people.” 

The scheme of this constitution is given 
in another part of this book. Whether it 
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would have worked even under the most 
favourable conditions, it is not my inten¬ 
tion to stop here to speculate. It is 
possible that the Turkish statesmen would 
have discovered that constitutional systems 
are organisms which must be evolved by 
time and the action of political and eco¬ 
nomic forces, and not pieces of machinery 
which can be set to work by the fiat of a 
special creation. It is just possible also, 
though in the presence of the “ new demo¬ 
cracy ” it is advisable to whisper it with 
bated breath, that diverse races and creeds 
need diverse forms of government. But, 
however this may be, the one thing is 
quite clear and beyond all doubt—that 
the constitution of Midhat Pasha was never 
allowed even the slightest chance of 
success, and that the principal obstacles in 
its path were placed by the Power whose 
whole history has been a life-and-death 
struggle with the forces which make for 
freedom. It is not difficult to understand 
a Russian Emperor’s objection to any- 
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thing in the shape of a constitution, when 
one remembers with what a light heart 
those potentates have strangled or doomed 
to life-long slavery all the men and women 
under their rule who have endeavoured 
to gain that form of government for their 
country. 

Entirely ignoring this honest effort of 
the Sultan to grapple with the difficulties 
which beset him, Russia called upon 
the other Powers ’to demand from or to 
impose upon the Porte a statement of 
reforms to be undertaken within a definite 
period, and at the same time to give it to 
understand that the amelioration of the 
condition of its Christian subjects would 
be continually watched by the Powers, 
who would reserve to themselves the right 
of taking such common action as they 
might deem necessary to secure their well¬ 
being, and the interests of general peace. 

In reply to this note the English Foreign 
Minister very properly demanded of Russia 
some formal assurance that such inter- 
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ference on the part of the great Powers 
should be followed by the demobilization 
of the Russian army then in position on 
the Turkish frontier. Following its in¬ 
variable policy of never directly acceding 
to a definite demand, Russia met this 
suggestion by a counter-proposal that, upon 
the presentation of the United Note to the 
Porte, the question of disarmament should 
be left to the Emperor and the Sultan to 
decide, without reference to the other 
Powers. 

This proposal having been acceded to, 
on the 3rd March, 1877, the following note, 
called in the language of diplomacy a 
Protocol , was presented to the Sultan by the 
Ambassadors of the great Powers :— 

“ The Powers who have undertaken in 
common the pacification of the East, and 
have with that view taken part in the 
Conference of Constantinople, recognize 
that the surest means of attaining the 
object which they have proposed to them¬ 
selves is, before all, to maintain the agree- 
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ment so happily established between them, 
and justly to affirm afresh the common 
interest which they take in the improvement 
of the condition of the Christian populations 
of Turkey and in the reforms to be intro¬ 
duced in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, 
which the Porte has accepted on condi¬ 
tion of itself carrying them into execution. 
They take cognizance of the conclusion of 
peace with Servia. As regards Monte¬ 
negro, the Powers consider the rectification 
of the frontiers and the free navigation of 
the Black Sea to be desirable in the interests 
of a solid and durable arrangement. The 
Powers consider the arrangements con¬ 
cluded, or to be concluded, between the 
Porte and the two principalities as a step 
accomplished towards the pacification 
which is the object of their common 
wishes. They invite the Porte to consoli¬ 
date it by replacing its armies on a peace 
footing, excepting the number of troops 
indispensable for the maintenance of order, 
and by putting in hand with the least 
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possible delay the reforms necessary for the 
tranquillity and well-being of the provinces, 
the condition of which was discussed at 
the Conference. They recognize that the 
Porte has declared itself ready to realize 
an important portion of them. They take 
cognizance specially of the circular of the 
Porte of February 13th, 1876, and of the 
declaration made by the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment during the Conference, and since 
through its representatives. In view of 
these good intentions on the part of the 
Porte and of its evident interest to carry 
them immediately into effect, the Powers 
believe that they have grounds for hoping 
that the Porte will profit by the present lull, 
to apply energetically such measures as will 
cause that effective improvement in the 
condition of the Christian populations 
which is unanimously called for as indis¬ 
pensable to the tranquillity of Europe, and 
that, having once entered on this path, it 
will understand that it concerns its honour 
as well as its interests to persevere in it 
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loyally and efficaciously. The Powers 
propose to watch carefully by means of 
their representatives at Constantinople, 
and their local agents, the manner in which 
the promises of the Ottoman Government 
are carried out. If their hopes should once 
more be disappointed, and if the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
should not be improved in a manner to 
prevent the return of the complications which 
periodically disturb the peace of the East, 
they think it right to declare that such a 
state of affairs would be incompatible with 
their interests and those of Europe in 
general. In such case, they reserve to 
themselves to consider in common as to 
the means which they may deem best fitted 
to secure the well-being of the Christian 
populations and the interests of the general 
peace.” 

I have thought it desirable to give this 
precious document—the production of the 
combined diplomatic ability of Europe —in 
extenso, because I know how few people 
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took the trouble to make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with it at the time, and how many 
were and are under the impression that 
Russia declared war only after every 
resource of diplomacy had been exhausted 
in favour of peace. As a means of secur¬ 
ing European tranquillity, I fancy the 
above Protocol will strike most people as 
being worthy a pigeon-hole in a museum 
of curiosities of international literature. 
Addressed to the smallest of South Ameri¬ 
can Republics, it would have been an 
outrage—addressed to the master of hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of armed men, the 
chief of a great historic empire, the man to 
whom millions of Mohammedans in three 
continents looked up as the head of 
their faith, it was a betise unexampled and 
unparalleled in the history of international 
negotiations. Even had its insinuations 
and assertions been justified by the facts, the 
signatories had chosen the most irritating 
possible language in which to make them. 
But when we remember that they were 
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made entirely without reference to any 
confirmatory evidence, and were accom¬ 
panied by an open and palpable threat, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
Powers were in some way hoodwinked 
into presenting an ultimatum, whose real 
was the direct opposite of its ostensible 
object, and that the brain which dictated 
the Protocol desired, not the peaceful ends 
apparently sought, but the bloody termina¬ 
tion to which, as a matter of fact, their 
“ Note” was only the prelude and intro¬ 
duction. 

Consider for a moment the position of 
the man at whom the insult was levelled, 
and try to look at the matter through his 
eyes. In ascending the throne of Turkey 
he was conscious of having assumed almost 
unlimited responsibilities and duties to¬ 
wards a nation of the most loyal ar.d 
devoted subjects in the world. For the 
due and proper performance of these 
duties, he knew that the first necessities 
were a free hand and a long period of 
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internal tranquillity. His statesmanlike 
instincts told him that the causes of the 
trouble which beset his empire lay too far 
back in time, and were too deeply seated, 
for any good effects to be produced by 
anything but experimental and slowly 
matured remedial measures. He knew 
that the remedies proposed from without 
were founded upon an entire misconcep¬ 
tion of the true nature of the disease and 
the possibilities of cure. He knew that 
one at least of the Powers who were so 
arrogantly urging their proposals upon 
him was actuated by pure selfishness, and 
had much more need than he for setting 
its own house in order. To put it quite 
frankly, he was not ignorant of the internal 
affairs of Russia, and he knew that the 
condition of the Russian peasants was far 
worse than that of any of his own Chris¬ 
tian subjects, and that the cruelties delibe¬ 
rately practised upon them by the direct 
orders of the Czar were much greater, 
though less striking and dramatic, than any 
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of the spasmodic outrages of the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

Conscious of the entire rectitude of 
his own motives and purposes, he knew 
that he was the object of suspicion and 
distrust to the Powers, whose “ agents ” 
were to “ watch ” his efforts towards reform. 
On his frontier he saw gathering the 
armed forces of the hereditary foe of his 
creed and race, while he was called upon 
to break up and disband his own little 
army, which had just successfully repelled 
an invasion at once unjustifiable and un¬ 
provoked. At this supreme crisis of his 
own and his country’s history, he hears 
himself addressed in the hectoring manner 
of a pedagogue to a naughty child. 
Surely, under these circumstances, we 
must all admit that he would have been 
less than a man and more than a slave, had 
he tamely submitted to the threat, even 
though it was uttered by united Europe. 

Few sovereigns in the world, I fancy, 
would have displayed one-half his self- 
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control and patience. Had he instantly 
ordered the foreign Ambassadors to leave 
Constantinople, and defied Europe to do 
its worst, few would have wondered, and 
still fewer would have blamed. The 
Sultan of Turkey always holds in his hands 
certain cards which, if it pleases him to play, 
will bring fire and sword upon three- 
quarters of the world. In a word he is a 
spiritual, as well as a temporal, power, and 
it rests with him to set Christian and 
Mussulman at death grips wherever they 
live side by side. If ever a Sultan would 
have been justified in using this mighty 
power, that Sultan was Abdul Hamid at 
the presentation of the Protocol. Happily 
for Europe, Asia, and Africa—more happily 
for England—the Christian Powers were 
dealing with a man who felt that he had 
something else to consult than his own 
outraged dignity. He acted then, as he 
has acted ever since, as one whose guiding 
motive was the well-being of every one 
under his rule. He refused to be irritated 
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into defiance, and he made one more 
appeal to that sense of justice which, alas ! 
he was fated to find is non-existent in 
European courts when dealing with Mo¬ 
hammedan monarchs. 

Within a week from the presentation of 
the Protocol, the Powers received his 
answer. In perfectly self-restrained and 
dignified terms it asserted the independ¬ 
ence and right to resist interference of the 
Ottoman Empire, while affirming his own 
determination to do what no other Power 
could ever do, viz. bring about, unaided 
by Europe, the great reforms of administra¬ 
tion which it freely admitted were neces¬ 
sary and desirable. The concluding words 
of the reply are worth quoting, as offering 
a pleasing contrast to those of the Note to 
which they were an answer :— 

“Strong in the justice of her cause and 
with confidence in God, Turkey declares 
that she ignores what may have been 
decided without her and against her. 
Determined to keep the place which Provi- 
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dence has destined for her, she will not cease 
to oppose the attacks which are directed 
against her, the general principles of inter¬ 
national right, and the authority of a great 
European compact which binds the honour 
of the signatory Powers of the Protocol of 
the 31st March, which last document has 
no validity in her eyes. She appeals to 
the conscience of the cabinets, which she is 
justified in considering as animated towards 
her with the same sentiments of equity and 
friendship as in the past.” 

The “ sentiments of equity and friend¬ 
ship ” which were hidden in the bosom of 
Alexander II. found immediate expression, 
in a proclamation dated April 24th, 1877, 
in which he spoke of “ the intense anxiety 
of the whole Russian nation to effect an 
amelioration in the position of the Chris¬ 
tians in the East.” How the Czar could 
possibly know what were the feelings of 
his people on any subject whatever, seeing 
that the expression of popular opinion in 
Russia is gagged in press and on platform, 
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it is a little difficult to discover ; but, how¬ 
ever that may be, he went on to say that 
he felt himself forced by the “ haughty 
obstinacy ” of Turkey to draw the sword, 
and he ended, more suo, “ in now invoking 
the blessing of God upon our valiant 
armies, we give the order to cross the 
Turkish frontier.” 

It is difficult for an Englishman to think 
of this period of European history without 
a blush of shame and anger. Even after the 
lapse of more than a decade it is hard to re¬ 
strain one’s pen within conventional limits, 
when writing of the timidity and vacillation, 
the selfishness and hypocrisy, the shame¬ 
less abandonment of all that was traditional 
and best in our country’s history, which 
characterized the attitude of the English 
Government in this supreme crisis. Writ¬ 
ing after many years’ study of my subject, 
and with a full knowledge of all the facts, 
looking at the matter by the light of the 
events of 1877-8, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the slightest firmness and 
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decision on the part of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
cabinet in April, 1877, would have saved 
all the death and bloodshed, all the misery, 
and all the tears which left such a dark 
stain on the annals of that unhappy year. 
Lord Beaconsfield knew as well as the 
Sultan himself, that the one thing needful 
for the reform of the internal affairs of 
Turkey, was a long period of peace. He 
knew that England was bound by the most 
solemn engagements to secure to her ally 
at least the opportunity of reorganization 
and recovery. He was supported by an 
immense majority in Parliament, and by all 
that was patriotic and honourable in the 
English nation outside, and he could have 
defied the worst efforts of his political 
rivals and opponents. Yet, in spite of all this, 
he refused to boldly speak the word, whose 
utterance would have secured peace to 
Europe and amelioration and contentment 
to the subjects of the Sultan. It is ill 
crying over spilt milk, and it is a thankless, 
not to say a ghoul-like task, to criticize the 
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deeds of a—in many respects—great 
minister, over whom the grave has long 
since closed ; but justice to the living com¬ 
pels us to not altogether spare the truth 
when speaking of the dead. “ Honesty 
is the best policy ” is a heading not often 
found (or, if found, seldom acted upon) in 
diplomatic copy-books; but it is as true in 
the affairs of nations as in those of indi¬ 
viduals, that sins have a way of coming 
home to roost, and at the present moment 
it needs no supernatural inspiration to 
foretell that England has not yet spent 
her last sovereign or her last life in 
repairing the criminal blunder of April, 
1877. 

For the first few days after the declaration 
of war, the Roumanian Government made 
a show of neutrality; but this was a pre¬ 
tence which it was impossible to main¬ 
tain for a space of more than hours, and 
almost immediately a convention was 
entered into with the Russian Government, 
placing all the resources of the principality 
f 2 
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at the disposal of the Emperor. The Rou¬ 
manian army, 50,000 strong, took up its 
position on the western frontier, and the 
Russians crossed the Danube. It is im¬ 
possible to blame the Roumanian ministry 
for casting in their lot with Russia. They 
very naturally felt that their country was 
an earthenware pitcher between two iron 
pots, and they thought it better to avoid 
the collision by getting under the protection 
of the stronger. 

The general commanding the Turkish 
force, whose duty it was to check the early 
advance of the Russians, was Abdul Kerim 
Pasha, and whether on account of inherent 
incapacity, or because of some darker 
reason, he appears to have lamentably 
failed in his duty to his sovereign and 
country. He destroyed no bridges, he cut 
no railways, he occupied no positions which 
might have embarrassed his enemies, and 
the consequence was, that on' June 28th, 
General Zimmerman crossed the Danube, 
and within a month the invaders were in 
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full occupation of the Dobrudscha. Osman 
Pasha, who had been misinformed by his 
scouts of the true point of the Russian 
advance, fell back on Plevna, and the 
whole of the country north of the Balkans 
was in the hands of the Russians. The 
latter did not let the grass grow under 
their feet. General Gourko, with two 
brigades of cavalry and some field-artillery, 
led the advance of the army, commanded 
by the Grand Duke Nicholas. He entered 
Tirnova after a skirmish, advanced to the 
Hankoi Pass, where the inertness—to use no 
stronger word—of the Turkish intelligence 
department allowed him to surprise the 
small force of defenders, and then pressed 
on to Kezanlik, within six miles of the 
Shipka Pass. Here the Russians met 
with some real resistance. The Turks 
fought bravely, and even succeeded in 
repulsing for a time that part of the attack 
made by General Prince Mirski ; but 
strategy prevailed over valour, and on the 
18th of the month the two Russian 
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generals united their forces south of the 
Balkans. 

This strategic victory afforded to Abdul 
Hamid the opportunity of making his first 
appearance as a man of war. The news 
of the rapid advance of the Russians 
reached Constantinople, and found that city 
in a state of something very much like 
panic. The Turkish ministers, seeing no 
natural barrier remaining between them 
and the invading army, fell into that state 
of mind which was said to be produced in 
the French villages at the sight of a single 
Uhlan. They rushed helter-skelter to the 
royal presence and besought his Majesty to 
abandon his capital, and to seek safety on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. But 
they, like Europe, had mistaken their man. 
With the same contemptuous dignity with 
which he had rejected the proposals of the 
Protocol, Abdul Hamid refused to listen to 
the counsels of despair. Seeing that at 
this supreme moment he had nothing to 
expect from his old allies, and less still from 
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the wisdom of his ministers, he determined 
to rely on his own brave heart, and the 
ancient spirit of his troops. He declined 
altogether to desert his post in the hour of 
danger, and himself took sole direction of 
the conduct of affairs. The result of this 
change in the situation was soon felt in 
many a bereaved Russian home. The 
invading generals soon discovered that 
in the heart of one brave strong man 
they had to deal with an obstacle com¬ 
pared to which the natural defences of 
a broad river and a mountain-range were 
but as lath barriers in the path of a torrent. 
Redif Pasha, the minister of war, was at 
once deprived of his portfolio; and Abdul 
Kerim, the general who had betrayed his 
trust, was recalled. Mustapha Pasha re¬ 
ceived the office of the former, and Mu- 
hamed Ali was sent to lead the army. The 
spirit of Abdul Hamid was not long in 
pervading the ranks of the defenders, and 
its workings were at the moment helped 
by an unlooked-for blunder on the part of 
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the Russians. The Grand Duke Nicholas, 
who held office less on account of fitness 
than of rank, had by some inexplicable 
oversight neglected to occupy the strong 
position of Plevna—an oversight of which 
Osman Pasha (soon to be the ruling toast 
wherever brave soldiers met together) had 
not been slow to avail himself. To retrieve 
the error of his princely master, General 
Krudener despatched three regiments with 
orders to seize the position at all costs, and 
his soldiers obeyed him. But the success 
was only a temporary one. The regiments 
were unsupported, and they were hardly 
inside the fortifications ere they were 
driven out again with frightful losses by 
Osman, who at once began to throw up 
those earthworks whose splendid defence 
will for ever shed as bright a lustre on his 
name as did the fighting at Sebastopol on 
that of Todtleben. Osman showed himself 
to be something more than a man of 
prompt action and a skilful military en¬ 
gineer, for by means of the Oskanieh 
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Pass, he secured his communications with 
Sofia, and at the same time strengthened 
the defensive position at Lovatz. Thus 
the Emperor’s tenderness for his titled 
relations cost him three first-rate strategic 
points, millions of roubles wrung from the 
poverty of starving peasants, and the lives 
of tens of thousands of his soldiers. This 
sudden check to their hitherto unbroken 
career of victory, seems to have turned the 
heads of the Russian generals, and caused 
them to adopt the tactics of the infuriated 
bull rather than those of the skilful 
strategist. They advanced against Plevna 
with 30,000 men and heavy artillery, 
and on the 30th of July the attack was 
delivered. But they were destined to 
learn the lesson that mistakes are more 
easily made than retrieved. The anxiety 
of each of them to be the first to make up 
for his master’s blunder caused them collec¬ 
tively to make the consequences of that 
blunder more disastrous still. The at¬ 
tacking divisions, instead of being under 
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one command, advanced independently of 
each other. They had to march through 
valleys of which the flanking heights were 
occupied by Turkish artillery. Thus pro¬ 
ceeding without the necessary links of 
connection, one division got in advance 
of the other, and without waiting for 
support or reinforcement attacked alone. 
Unfortunately for Schakoffskoi, the leader 
of this division, his success was greater 
than his deserts, and by a brilliant rush he 
actually succeeded, though at considerable 
loss, in carrying the first position of the 
defence. I say unfortunately, for the 
triumph cost him and his master dearly. 
Flushed with victory, he refused to remain 
under cover until the less energetic com¬ 
mander could come up with reinforcements. 
Without giving his men breathing-time, he 
advanced against the second position. The 
Russians fought with the most splendid 
valour; but they were met by valour as 
great as their own, and by troops who 
were fresher for the fight than they ; and 
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the result, after three hours’ terrific struggle, 
was a complete repulse ending in a rout. 
The retreating Russians, in order to escape 
from the valley along which they had 
advanced, had again to come within full 
range of the Turkish batteries, which 
continued to fire on the fugitives until 
the cloak of night mercifully fell between 
pursuers and pursued and put an 
end to the slaughter. When the morning 
sun rose, all that was left of the gallant 
army which had advanced so recklessly 
to the attack of Plevna, was a shattered 
and demoralized remnant struggling 
in small groups back to the line of the 
Danube. 

This first and crushing defeat of the 
Czar’s army struck dismay into the hearts 
of the enemies, and shed a gleam of hope 
into the bosoms of the friends of Turkey 
all over the world. How it was appre¬ 
ciated by European men of business may 
be judged by the fact that the news was at 
once followed by a fall in the price of Rus- 
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sian bonds. AH those who had refused to 
accept the doctrine of the rightness of 
might lost heart of grace, and looked for¬ 
ward to the immediate retreat of the whole 
Russian army across the Danube. But 
alas ! for Turkey, the mischief done by her 
first commander, Abdul Kerim, did not end 
with his dismissal. By surrendering so many 
strong strategic points, practically without 
striking a blow, he had made it impossible for 
Osman Pasha to follow up the victory which 
had been gained by the blunders of his 
enemies, his own skill, and the stubborn 
courage of the men under his command. 
He was strong enough to hold his position, 
but not to continue the pursuit and strike 
a decisive blow at the main body, and 
thus the Russian generals were given 
time to rally their shattered forces, and 
bring up reinforcements for a renewal of 
the attack upon Osman’s position. 

The concentration of all eyes upon the 
fighting at Plevna had caused all interested 
onlookers to forget for- the moment the 
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important operations in the south conducted 
by General Gourko. This officer, in 
ignorance of the disaster which had over¬ 
taken his colleagues, was continuing his 
advance towards the passes which led 
through the small range of mountains, 
called the Kara Dagh, and which opened 
into the plains of Roumelia. But he, in 
his turn, was destined to receive a check, 
owing indirectly to the power which Abdul 
Hamid was even then beginning to 
discover of selecting the right man for the 
right place. Almost as soon as he had 
personally undertaken the direction of 
affairs, the Sultan had recalled Suleiman 
Pasha from Montenegro, where his ability 
was wasting itself in a series of skirmishes 
with a handful of savage mountaineers, 
and had given him command of the 
Turkish army corps at Adrianople. In 
anticipation of Gourko’s advance, Suleiman 
took up a position which would enable 
him to meet it, came it from front or 
flank, by eastern or western passes. 
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The Russian’s plan of attack was to send 
the Bulgarian forces on a flanking move¬ 
ment to the Turkish right and left, while he 
personally led the centre through the passes 
of the Kara Dagh. Of these, one, the 
Kara Dagh, was captured ; but Suleiman, 
who had meanwhile concentrated his 
force, fell upon Gourko with 30,000 men 
at Eski Zagra, and drove him back in 
full retreat, with a loss of 8000 men, 
through the Schipka and Hankoi passes. 
It is only fair to say that, in the opinion of 
military experts, this second defeat, like 
that of Plevna, was due as much to the 
recklessness of the attack as to the bravery 
and skill of the defence. The feeble 
resistance with which they had been met 
in the early days of the invasion had 
caused the Russian generals to despise 
their enemy, and they altogether neglected 
to take count of the change which had 
been brought about by the active inter¬ 
ference of one clear-headed and intrepid 
man. These two great battles made it 
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clear to the Russian staff that the Turkish 
soldier had lost none of his ancient courage, 
and that the initial successes of the war 
had been gained more through the neglect 
or treachery of the Turkish commander, 
than by any extraordinary strategic skill of 
their own or their subordinates’. In the 
face of the 70,000 Turkish soldiers con¬ 
centrated in and around Lovatz and Plevna, 
there was nothing for the Grand Duke 
Nicholas but to wait the arrival of the new 
levy of 100,000 men summoned from 
Russia, and now on the march through 
Roumania. 

A very slight study of the map will be 
sufficient to convince the most unmilitary 
inquirer that here and now was Turkey’s 
one great opportunity of retrieving the 
fortune of the campaign, and of driving 
every single hostile soldier back across the 
Danube. The time had come for a change 
of policy from one of defence to one of 
combined attack. But this was impossible 
for two reasons: one was the inefficient 
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state of the intelligence department, and 
the consequent slowness with which the 
news of events from the front reached the 
Sultan ; and the other was the absence of 
any one really great general, into whose 
hands his Majesty could with confidence 
place the conduct of the campaign. So the 
Russians were left alone to fortify their 
position in the Schipka Pass, and await the 
arrival of reinforcements to fill up the gaps 
in the ranks made by the bloody defeat 
before Plevna. 

Up to the 16th of August, the two armies 
remained almost inactive, the only shots fired 
being in reconnaisances and small affairs of 
outposts. On that day, however, Suleiman 
Pasha determined to attempt the recapture 
of the pass by assault. This time the con¬ 
ditions of the attack on Plevna were reversed. 
The Russians were behind earthworks, 
and the Turks were in the exposed ground. 
For five days and nights the struggle 
went on, and the pass was ablaze with 
fire. But the Russians held the position, 
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and Suleiman fell back with a loss of 4000 
men. The repulse had no deterrent effect 
upon his colleagues Osman and Muhamed 
Ali, and a week later, they, in their turn, 
attacked the army under the Grand Duke ; 
but, though their troops fought with the 
same desperate courage as those under Su¬ 
leiman, they met with the same fate, and 
were finally repulsed. By this time the Rus¬ 
sians were strongly reinforced, and even in 
a position to renew the attack, and General 
Skobeleff, the warrior-leader of the Pan- 
slavists, the most brilliant soldier and one 
of the most engaging men of our time, 
advanced against Lovatz, with a force 
three times greater than that of its 
defenders. After a gallant resistance, 
Lovatz fell, and the road lay open to 
Plevna. 

Now occurred the most striking incident 
of the war, one which covered with glory 
both victors and vanquished, and rendered 
illustrious for ever the names of the two 
men who headed the opposing forces. 

G 
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On September 6th, Skobeleff, with 100,000 
men and 250 guns, opened fire on the out¬ 
works of Plevna. Two days were taken 
up in an artillery duel between the Russian 
field-batteries and the Turkish redoubts. 
For every shot fired by the former, a shell 
was sent back by the latter. Towards 
the close of September 8th, Skobeleff led 
an infantry assault on the first position of 
the defence. He was driven back with 
fearful slaughter, and again betook himself 
to his guns. For two more days the 
heavens above Plevna were rent with the 
roar of heavy ordnance, and the air was 
darkened with flying shot and shell. On 
the t 1 th a dense fog put an end to the 
bombardment, and, as at Inkerman, the 
Russians availed themselves of this natural 
ally to once more attempt with the bayonet 
what the guns had failed to achieve. They 
attacked from three different points. Again 
and again the Russian infantry flung them¬ 
selves against the breastwork, only to be 
met by a burning wall of steel and flame, and 
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hurled back with thinned and shattered 
ranks into the cover of the fog, there to re¬ 
form, and again to charge madly forward, 
Throughout that day, through all that night, 
and through the next long day, the 
desperate work went on. Rank after 
rank of the attacking forces fell like swathes 
of corn before the reaper, filling the 
ditches of the defending fortifications ; and 
not for the first time in their history, the 
Russian soldiers used the bodies of their 
fallen comrades as bridges by which to 
reach their enemy. 

Over all this blood and fire and slaughter 
Skobeleff ruled like the spirit of war incar¬ 
nate. Bare-headed, with broken sword in 
hand, with his tunic hanging in ribbons from 
his shoulders, his handsome face blackened 
by smoke, and his long, light whiskers 
scorched with flame, his eyes flashing 
defiance, and his voice shouting encourage¬ 
ment, he seemed to his soldiers to be 
everywhere at once. Whenever a regiment, 
blinded, broken, disheartened, staggered 
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back from a still uncaptured earthwork, 
Skobeleff was always amongst them ; his 
commanding accents calling them to 
re-form, his very presence giving to the 
rawest Roumanian recruit the steadiness 
and sang-froid of a veteran soldier. Then 
when, with breath regained and ranks re¬ 
closed, the thrice baffled battalion awaited 
the word to again plunge forward into the 
fiery rain of death, it was always the 
general’s voice that gave it, and the 
general’s broad shoulders which were six 
feet ahead of the bayonets of the front rank. 

But not even the superhuman efforts of 
a Skobeleff, nor the dauntless valour with 
which he inspired his soldiers, could prevail 
against modern weapons of war, fired from 
behind earthworks by men as dogged and 
valiant as the Ottoman troops; and at the 
close of the third day, when the bugles 
sounded the “ cease fire,” the total result 
of this, the most heroic and desperate 
assault in the annals of war, was the capture 
of one redoubt. 
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As it was the most, gallant, so probably 
it will be the last. Never again will 
bayonet match itself against breech-loader. 
The Russian generals had learned the 
lesson, and they availed themselves of 
the teaching. They at once adopted the 
new and only possible tactics by which 
a really fortified position can now be 
reduced—that of investment and starvation. 
But this was destined to be a slower process 
than any one in Europe anticipated, for 
it was well on in December (the 10th), 
before Osman Pasha, seeing that it was 
impossible to hold out much longer, in the 
face of the rapidly depleting supplies, 
decided to risk everything upon the hazard 
of a desperate sortie. Sallying out at the 
head of the garrison, he carried the first 
line of the besiegers’ trenches, and cut to 
pieces the troops who held them. But his 
soldiers, weakened by want of food and 
the ceaseless activity of the long defence, 
were unable to make headway against the 
superior numbers of the investing army, 
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and retreating once more behind his earth¬ 
works, he ran up the white flag. When 
the victors marched in, they entered, not a 
town, but a charnel-house. 

We must now turn aside for a moment 
to take a brief look at events in Asia, for it 
must not be forgotten that Turkey was 
fighting for her life in two continents. The 
Asiatic frontier had been crossed by the 
Russian army under the Grand Duke 
Michael on April 25th; its immediate objects 
of attack being Kars, Bazazet, Ardahan, 
and the important commercial cities of 
Batoum and Erzeroum. Of these Ardahan 
fell after a sharp resistance on the 17th of 
May, and Bazazet was abandoned without 
a struggle. But, as in Europe, these first 
victories of the invaders were not destined 
to continue in unbroken succession. The 
advance had to be made over a vast extent 
of territory, and the nature of the country 
enabled the defenders to keep up a series 
of small but harassing attacks. On June 
20th, Moukhta Pasha, who held the Asiatic 
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command, opened an attack in force on the 
left division of the Russian army. The 
struggle went on for a fortnight, and on 
July 5th the Russians were driven back 
across the frontier with heavy loss. The 
Turks re-entered Bazazet, and on July igch 
the Russians had entirely disappeared from 
the district. Moukhta then marched to 
the relief of Kars, near which the investing 
army held a strongly entrenched position 
on a hill, and from this he succeeded in 
driving them at the point of the bayonet; and, 
although his general attack was a failure, 
the Russians were so far crippled that they 
were compelled to wait until October 1st for 
reinforcements before renewing the attack. 
Then for fourteen days a series of big 
battles took place round Kars, and, on the 
15th, Moukhta fell back on Erzeroum, 
leaving the former stronghold in a complete 
circle of investment. It fell on November 
18th, after a fierce and gallant resistance. 
Meanwhile, the Russians, who in Asia as 
in Europe were in overwhelming strength, 
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pursued the army of Moukhta to the very 
gates of Erzeroum, and occupied the 
heights north and west of the town on 
November 4th. To the east and south 
lay seven or eight miles of swampy 
marshes, which rendered complete invest¬ 
ment almost impossible, and the only prac¬ 
ticable tactics were a series of small attacks, 
successfully met by the Turkish general 
until December 27th, when he was recalled 
to Constantinople. As a matter of fact 
neither Erzeroum nor Batoum were ever cap¬ 
tured, both remaining in possession of the 
Turkish army when the armistice was signed 
on January 31st in the following year; 
and, had the dispute between Turkey and her 
enemy been left for decision to the campaign 
in Asia Minor, the problems which came 
before the Congress of Berlin for settlement 
would have received very different solutions. 

It is time now to return to the Balkans, 
and bring this brief review of the war to a 
close. On September 17th, Suleiman had 
made another effort to dislodge the Russians 
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from the Schipka, but he found the position 
too strongly entrenched, and the attempt 
had finally to be given up. 

After the fall of Plevna, it seemed to 
the friends of peace all over the world 
that the time had come for European 
intervention, and all eyes were turned to¬ 
wards London to catch any indications of 
action on the part of the English Govern¬ 
ment ; but Lord Beaconsfield still held his 
hand, and the British fleet remained at 
anchor. There can be very little doubt 
that the Czar himself would at this time 
have welcomed any intervention that would 
have allowed him to make peace on any¬ 
thing like honourable terms. His army 
had sustained terrific losses, his finances 
were depleted, and, above all, winter was 
upon him, bringing with it everything that 
could intensify the horrors of war. No 
sign of negotiation came from Constanti¬ 
nople, and it was evident that, in the 
absence of friendly intervention, the Sultan 
was determined to fight it out “ to the last 
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ounce.” To retain his armies in statu quo 
through the long winter months was out 
of the question. Equally so was a retreat 
across the Balkans, and thus there was 
nothing for it but to order an advance to 
the very shores of the Bosphorus. These 
orders General Gourko proceeded to carry 
out. After another week’s hard fighting the 
Balkans were finally crossed ; on the 3rd of 
January, 1877, Sophia was occupied ; on the 
9th the last battle of the Schipka ended 
in the surrender of 30,000 Turkish 
soldiers, and on the 15th the Russians 
marched into Philippopolis. After one 
more desperate attack to check the victo¬ 
rious advance, an armistice was concluded 
on the last day in January. 

The subsequent negotiations lasted for 
another month; and on March 3rd was 
signed the famous Treaty of San Stefano, 
with a brief glance at which I will conclude 
this chapter. 

It stipulated, in the first place, the com¬ 
plete independence of Montenegro, Servia, 
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and Roumania. Its main provision had 
reference to Bulgaria, which it proposed 
to create “an autonomous tributary pro¬ 
vince,” of which the Sultan should be 
“suzerain,” not sovereign. It should ex¬ 
tend from the Danube, on both sides of 
the Balkans, to the Aigean Sea. Its pre¬ 
liminary administration—i.e. for a period of 
ten years—was to be vested in a commis¬ 
sioner appointed by the Czar, and during this 
term the Russian army was to remain in 
occupation. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the reforms proposed and rejected at the 
Conference of Constantinople were to be 
carried out under Russian and Austrian 
supervision ; and the future government of 
Epirus, Thessaly, and the other parts of 
Turkey in Europe, not otherwise speci¬ 
fically dealt with, was entrusted to a 
special commission whose duty it would 
be to report to the Sublime Porte, “ who 
will consult the Imperial Government of 
Russia ” before carrying out the recom¬ 
mendation of the commissioners. 
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Further articles bound Turkey to pay 
to Russia a war indemnity of one hundred 
and forty-one millions sterling ; thirty-one 
millions in cash, and, in place of the balance, 
a vast tract of territory in Asia Minor, 
comprising Ardahan, Batoum, Bazazet, 
and the country as far as the Saganlough. 
The portion of Bessarabia, taken from 
Russia at the termination of the Crimean 
War, was to be retroceded; and the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles were to 
remain open for ever to commercial navi¬ 
gation with the Russian ports on the Black 
Sea. The Treaty ended with certain 
provisions for the gradual withdrawal of 
the Russian army. 

The reception with which the publica¬ 
tion of this Treaty was met in Europe at 
once made it evident that its provisions had 
not the slightest chance of being carried 
out. In England, especially, it created 
an excitement which augured badly for the 
long continuance of peace. Two-thirds 
of the British public greeted it with a 
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shout of contemptuous laughter, ending in 
an angry growl. 

The slightest manifestation by the 
English Government of an intention to¬ 
wards active interference sent popular en¬ 
thusiasm up to boiling-point, and even the 
leader of the Opposition and his followers 
had scarcely a word to say on behalf of the 
demands of the “ divine figure from the 
North.” The feeling in England was reflec¬ 
ted with greater or less degrees of intensity 
in every capital in Europe, and Russia began 
to realize that, although she might outrage 
Justice in her conduct towards her defeated 
enemy, it was another and an altogether 
different thing to pursue a course which ran 
too counter to the material interests of the 
European Powers. She was soon informed 
that the Treaties of 1856 and 1871 were 
not to be abrogated without consultation 
with, and consent of, the parties whose 
signatures were attached to those Treaties. 
In the event of her, flushed with victory, 
setting Europe at defiance, England took 
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steps to maintain her own particular and 
individual interests, and Lord Beaconsfield 
performed the most popular act of his life, 
by ordering the British fleet to anchor in 
sight of the minarets of Constantinople. 

After much delay in diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence, the Emperor discovered that 
the Treaty of San Stefano was only a 
“preliminary treaty,” and in May, 1878, 
arrangements were made for the repre¬ 
sentatives of the great Powers to meet in 
Congress at Berlin in the month of June. 

The work of this Congress will form the 
subject of a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 

The attitude of Russia at the Congress of 
Berlin was very much that of a wild beast 
cheated of its prey at the moment when it 
was about to close its jaws upon the tooth¬ 
some morsel, and it is small wonder that the 
armistice was frequently infringed by the 
Russian troops, and that it needed the active 
pressure of the great Powers to preserve 
that temporary peace. We have said 
already and may have again to say some 
hard things of Lord Beaconsfield's Govern¬ 
ment, for I believe that no one who studies 
the facts can have any reasonable doubt 
that a little Palmerstonian firmness and 
decision displayed at the time of the 
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accession of Abdul Hamid would have 
effectually prevented all the bloodshed and 
misery of the Russo-Turkish war, would 
have secured practical self-government to the 
Christian provinces of the Porte, and would 
have obviated the difficulties and dangers 
which at the moment I write are even now 
looming in South-Eastern Europe. But in 
justice to a dead minister’s memory let me 
say that, although I believe it was owing to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s lack of determination 
that things are not very much better, it is 
equally true that it is due to his policy that 
they are not very much worse ; and that 
the main reason which influenced the Czar 
in staying the march of his troops upon 
Constantinople, and thus crowning the well- 
laid and persistent policy of years, was the 
fact that the Turkish capital, thanks to 
Lord Beaconsfield, was within easy range 
of the guns of the English fleet. The 
English minister hesitated to strike at the 
right moment; but strike he did at last, and 
the effect of his so striking was the trans- 
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formation of the Treaty of San Stefano 
into the Treaty of Berlin. 

The Plenipotentiaries met in the German 
capital on"June 17, 1878, and they at once set 
about the consideration of the condition of 
those provinces which had been the nominal 
and ostensible cause of the Russian in¬ 
vasion. 

As the mastery of India by England is 
only made possible and desirable by the 
religious and social antagonisms existing 
amongst the people of Hindostan, so the 
government of these provinces by the 
Sultan had been due to the difficulties in 
the way of the united action of Christian, 
Mussulman, Slav, Greek, and Turk. This 
was as well known in St. Petersburg as in 
Constantinople, and the traditional policy of 
Russia had been to ignore these differences 
and jealousies, and to endeavour thus to 
present the European provinces to the 
great Powers as a spectacle of fraternity 
and agreement. European statesmen had 
hitherto supported the rule of the Sultan in 
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Constantinople as the only thing possible ; 
just as an English Radical maintains the 
English power in India on the ground that 
its withdrawal would work greater mischief 
than its retention. If once it could be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Western 
Powers that the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan were united and agreed, and could 
dwell together in peace without the strong 
hand of an over-lord, the raison-cT£tre of the 
Crescent in Europe would be gone. In the 
years just previous to the outbreak of the 
war, however, in spite of the best efforts and 
intrigues of Russia, a serious “split” had 
occurred, not between Turk and Christian, 
but between Slav and Greek, and to use the 
words of Lord Salisbury at the Congress, 
“The Slavs who formerly recognized the 
authority of the Greek Patriarch had given 
their adherence to a new ecclesiastical 
organization which claimed their submission. 
This separation had caused frequent disputes 
and even collisions between the two races, 
and the interests of the one form of religion, 
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its character, its schools, and its very 
existence were in jeopardy at the hands of 
the other.” 

At the time of the meeting of the Berlin 
Congress the strong light of events and 
the enhanced interest naturally awakened in 
the affairs of South-Eastern Europe rendered 
it impossible for Russia to altogether ignore 
the existence of these initial obstacles to a 
settlement upon an entirely new basis. Her 
representative therefore rather flanked than 
met Lord Salisbury’s statement by the 
declaration that the objects of the Emperor 
were— 

“ To give to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte autonomous existence secured by 
effective guarantees, and whilst diminishing 
territorial changes as much as possible, 
to ameliorate the position and assure the 
well-being of the provinces of European 
Turkey which have been the scene of such 
deplorable calamities.” 

It would have been easier to have put 
faith in the sincerity of the desire “ to 
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diminish territorial changes as much as 
possible” had it not been for the Treaty 
of San Stefano which Prince Gortschakoff 
had in his pocket. 

England’s view of the duties of the 
Congress was stated by Lord Salisbury. 
He said, “ It is our task to replace Turkey, 
not upon the footing of her former indepen¬ 
dence, for it would be impossible to entirely 
annihilate the results of the war, but to 
restore to her a relative independence 
which shall permit her efficaciously to 
protect the strategical, political, and com¬ 
mercial interests of which she is to remain 
the guardian ; ”—which declaration I may 
incidentally remark meant the tearing up 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. 

After the preliminary statement of these 
good intentions, the President of the Con¬ 
gress, Prince Bismarck, who has a way of 
hustling shams to one side, and hitting the 
right nail on the head, pointed out that the 
real problem to be solved was, “above all 
the delimitation and the organization of 
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Bulgaria,” and he proposed “ to open the 
discussion by examining in the first in¬ 
stance such of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of San Stefano as refer par¬ 
ticularly to the future organization of 
Bulgaria.” The suggestion was adopted, 
as are most suggestions coming from the 
same quarter, and for the next few days 
the discussions of the Congress were a 
diplomatic battle between the English and 
Russian plenipotentiaries as to the little 
more or the little less of Bulgaria which 
should remain under the direct rule 
of the Sultan, the final result of which 
was that the Balkans were settled to mark 
the southern limit of the new autono¬ 
mous province. 

Subsequent events have proved that 
this yielding of Russia to the pressure of 
Europe headed by the English minister 
was more apparent than real. From that 
hour to this she has never ceased to show 
how little she regarded the Treaty of 
Berlin as a final settlement, and even as 
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these words are being written, every tele¬ 
gram from the East gives evidence of the 
restless activity of her agents in the young 
principality. It is due to her, however, to 
say that even at the moment of yielding 
she gave fair warning of her dissatisfaction 
and future intentions. On the 26th June, 
Prince Gortschakofif, who had been for some 
days absent through ill-health, expressed 
his desire to say a few words “ inspired by 
the spirit of conciliation.” These are the 
words which the spirit inspired :— 

“ Lord Beaconsfield has in a preliminary 
sitting expressed the desire that the Sultan 
should be master in his own dominions, 
but he thinks that the existence of this 
authority depends on certain conditions, 
without which genius itself could not ac¬ 
complish miracles. In his opinion these 
conditions are administrative and political. 
It is important, from an administrative 
point of view, that the inhabitants of the 
provinces which shall not have been 
declared independent by the Congress 
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may be assured of their possessions, lives, 
&c., &c., not by promises on paper, which 
might, like the former ones, not be carried 
out, and prevent neither abuses nor ex¬ 
actions, but by a European agreement, 
which may assure their efficacy and inspire 
the populations with confidence. From a 
political point of view, Prince Gortschakoff 
observes that instead of an English, 
French or Russian preponderance which 
history shows to have existed at Con¬ 
stantinople at different periods, he would 
wish that there should be in the East, 
no preponderance whatever, not more 
for Russia than for any other State, and 
he would desire to see substituted for 
the paltry and deleterious struggle of in¬ 
dividual rivalries on the shifting ground of 
Constantinople, a collective action of the 
great Powers which would spare the 
Ot'oman Porte many illusions and many 
faults.” Then making use of an expression 
which will certainly appear to every man 
competent in the art of war to be justified 
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by the heroic efforts of the Russian armies, 
he observed that “ Russia brings hither 
laurels, and he hopes that the Congress 
will convert them into olive branches. 
He adds that his two colleagues in the last 
two sittings have made very great con¬ 
cessions to the desire for peace which 
inspires Russia equally with all Europe. 
They have presented not phrases but facts 
to the high assembly. He feels assured 
that the members of the Congress render 
full justice to his country in this respect. 
He and his colleagues will persist in the 
same course. He therefore discards, the 
thought that any power whatever wishes 
to oppose the great and splendid result of 
peace, which reigns supreme over all the 
interest of Europe, by raising its demands 
to limits which it would be impossible for 
the great sovereign, and the great nation 
which he represents, to overstep. He 
repeats that he cannot admit the possibility 
of a deed which would be severely judged 
both by ccntemporaries and by history.” 
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Two days later, on June 28th, the 
Congress had to deal with that side of 
the many-sided Eastern Question which 
touched upon the interests of the Empire 
of Austro-Hungary, and the case for the 
• Double Eagle is so admirably and 
clearly put by its representative, Count 
Andrassy, that I cannot do better than 
give it in his own words. Of this “ Bozno- 
Herzegovinian question,” as he called it, 
he said,— 

“ The population of these countries is 
composed of Mussulmans, Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians and Catholics fanatical in the 
antagonism which divides them, and living 
not in separate districts but pell-mell in 
the same localities, the same towns, the 
same villages. The Sublime Porte would 
have the task of reuniting all the opposite 
elements in the mould of an autonomous 
administration [presuming that the stipu¬ 
lations of the San Stefano treaty were 
ratified by the Congress]. It would have 
to proceed to the repatriation of the 
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refugees dispersed in Austro-Hungary 
and Montenegro, and make provisions for 
their maintenance, and, in order to enable 
them to recommence peaceful labour, to 
provide them with grain for the sowing of 
their lands, and with materials for the 
reconstruction of their houses. It would 
have to undertake the settlement of the 
Agrarian question, the principal cause of 
the periodical agitations which have dis¬ 
turbed those countries, a problem bristling 
with obstacles, in the midst of a population 
distracted by religious hatred and social 
rivalries, a problem that a strong and 
impartial power can alone solve, in a 
country where all the real estate is in the 
hands of Mussulmans, while the Christian 
agricultural labourers or farmers form 
the majority of the inhabitants. At the 
same time the Sublime Porte would be 
called upon to make sacrifices beyond its 
means. Article 14 [of the Treaty of San 
Stefano] provides that it shall not be 
permitted to recover the arrears of taxes, 
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and obliges it to renounce during another 
ten years the current revenue of those 
provinces. Assuredly it is no reproach to 
Turkey, nor is it casting doubts on her 
good will, to affirm that she wculd not be 
equal to this task. It would be impossible 
for her to accomplish it under normal 
circumstances. It is all the more imprac¬ 
ticable at the conclusion of a war as yet 
scarcely brought to an end, in the presence, 
above all, of the revival of the antagonism 
which displays itself with greater force 
than ever at the beginning of the 
disturbances, now that districts inhabited 
by Mussulmans are, or are about to be 
placed under the Servian and Montenegrin 
rule. The apprehension has but too good 
foundation, that autonomy under such 
circumstances, far from bringing about the 
pacification of these countries, would only 
make them the permanent hot-bed of 
troubles.” 

It would have been impossible for the 
Sultan’s representatives themselves to 
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have shown more forcibly the utter im¬ 
practicability of the Russian proposals, or 
to have demonstrated more clearly the 
mala Jides which had prompted them. 
The Russian plenipotentiaries appeared to 
feel this, for without a word they threw up 
their case, and the scheme of autonomy 
of Bozno-Herzegovina went straight into 
the waste-paper basket. But although 
Count Andrassy had so promptly and 
satisfactorily disposed of the proposals of 
Russia, it appeared that he was altogether 
without any counter proposals of his own, 
and he ended his remarks with a platitude 
about “ the desirable pacification of the said 
provinces.” In these circumstances any one 
not versed in the devious paths of diplomacy 
would have supposed that now was the 
time for the president to call upon the 
parties most interested, the Turkish 
plenipotentiaries, to state their views as to 
the ability of their Government ro solve 
the problem ; but scarcely had the Austrian 
Statesman resumed his seat, when it be- 
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came evident that a good deal of the 
business of the Congress was done else¬ 
where than in the room in which it met. 
If Count Andrassy was too modest to 
urge the interests of his own nation, he 
had at least made sure of the good offices 
of some one who could do it for him. Lord 
Salisbury rose, and, taking for granted that 
the Russian proposals for autonomy were 
dismissed altogether from the consider¬ 
ation of the Congress, be began his argu¬ 
ment by assuming that the Porte was 
no longer able to occupy and administer 
the provinces under discussion, and he 
pointed out that even if it could, it would 
have nothing to gain, thereby. “Boznia 
and Herzegovina,” he said, “ contribute 
nothing to the wealth or to the strength 
of the Porte. It was established at the 
Conference of Constantinople, that their 
revenues did not equal the expenses which 
were incurred on their account. The 
expense necessary for defending them 
would be enormous, and they have no 
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strategical value for Turkey. The Porte, 
then, would give evidence of the highest 
wisdom if it refused to burden itself any 
longer with a task which surpasses its 
strength, and by entrusting it to a power 
capable of discharging it, would avert 
serious dangers from the Turkish Empire.’’ 

One smiles thoughtfully when one re¬ 
members how the whirligig of time brings 
round its revenges, and how Lord Salis¬ 
bury has now so frequently to reply to argu¬ 
ments almost identical with this in the 
mouths of Irish Home Rulers. However, 
let us hear him to the end. “ For these 
motives,” he went on, “ the Government 
of the Queen proposes to the assembled 
Powers, that the Congress should decide 
that the provinces of Boznia and Herze¬ 
govina shall be occupied and administered 
by Austria-Hungary ” !! 

And such is the histrionic ability of diplo¬ 
matists, that Count Andrassy never even 
smiled ! 

Lord Beaconsfield, who was the equal of 
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any Austrian born in the art of keeping 
his countenance under difficulties, and who 
always keenly enjoyed taking part in a 
farce, immediately followed his foreign 
minister. He repeated and confirmed 
his colleague as to the inability of Turkey 
to maintain order and stability in the two 
provinces, and as to the very bad bargain 
they were ; and “ therefore, ” he said—and 
he never in his life said anything so 
delicately humorous with so grave a face, 
“therefore, no nation is better able than 
Austria-Hungary to accomplish at this mo¬ 
ment, by the occupation of those provinces, 
the great duty of maintaining order, securing 
and establishing prosperity, and fortifying 
definitely the Ottoman Porte by augment¬ 
ing its weight in European affairs .” 

After Prince Gortschakoff had uttered 
some commonplace about peace, the 
Sultan’s representatives made their voices 
heard in protest against the English pro¬ 
posal. They said that the Sublime Porte 
was quite confident of its own power to 
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establish order in the provinces. And 
that it engaged to set about the work 
immediately, by despatching thither High 
Commissioners charged with the duty of 
organizing a police, and of housing and 
maintaining the refugees until such time as 
agricultural labour could be recommenced. 

To the arguments of the English pleni¬ 
potentiaries that Turkey had been unable 
to maintain order in the provinces for three 
years, they replied that for nearly the 
whole of that period the Porte had been 
compelled to deal with open hostilities on 
the part of two of the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, besides being for the last twelve 
months engaged in a great war, and yet 
in spite of all this the' Ottoman authority 
had remained intact in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Now just at the moment 
when peace was about to be concluded, 
and the Porte permitted to concentrate its 
power upon internal reforms, was it not 
unreasonable that it should be compelled 
to hand over these particular provinces to 
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another power ? As to Bosnia not being 
of much financial value to the Ottoman 
Empire—that was true—but it did not 
follow that its occupation by another 
power might not be a source of great in¬ 
convenience. Of the agrarian difficulty, of 
which a good deal had been made, they 
ventured to remind the Congress that 
Bosnia was not the only part of Europe 
in which similar difficulties had arisen, but 
no one had ever suggested “ having re¬ 
course to means of the nature of those 
which are now proposed for Bosnia .” 
[Here a little bird informs us that Lord 
Salisbury unconsciously muttered, “ Ire¬ 
land.’’] They hoped that the Congress, 
taking note of the engagements they were 
prepared to enter into in the name of 
their Imperial master, would refuse to 
assent to proposals for an occupation, 
which would give rise to graver troubles 
than it could remedy. When Caratheodory 
Pasha sat down, Prince Bismarck reminded 
the plenipotentiaries of Turkey that “ the 

1 
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Congress had met, not for the safety of 
certain geographical positions, for the 
maintenance of which the Porte might be 
anxious, but in order to preserve the 
peace of Europe, now and in the future. 
His Serene Highness points out to the 
Ottoman representatives that without the 
intervention of Congress they would find 
themselves face to face with the articles 
of the Treaty of San Stefano as a whole ; 
that this intervention secures to them a 
much larger and more fertile province than 
Bosnia, namely, the territory extending 
from the yEgean Sea to the Balkans.” He 
therefore added that he remained per¬ 
suaded that the Ottoman Government will 
soon address fresh instructions to their 
plenipotentiaries, for which the Congress 
would wait.” 

On July 4th these further instructions 
arrived, and the final answer of the Sultan 
was laid before the Congress. “ The 
Imperial Ottoman Government has taken 
into very serious consideration the views 
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set forth by the Congress relative to the 
proper means for bringing about the 
pacification of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
It places entire confidence in them, and 
reserves to itself the right to come to a 
direct and preliminary understanding with 
the Cabinet of Vienna on the subject.” 

The remaining articles of the Treaty of 
San Stefano were dealt with more briefly 
than that which treated of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The independence ofServia 
was accepted without opposition, but the 
statement on this subject made by Cara- 
theodory Pasha is worth putting on re¬ 
cord. 

“ Upon the first occasion which presents 
itself to the Congress to pronounce upon 
the stipulations of independence inserted in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, Caratheodory 
Pasha begs permission of the Congress to 
accompany his opinion with a few words. 
It was in view of a great European interest, 
as well as in that of Servia itself, that 
Europe had sanctioned the bond of vassal- 
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age, which has hitherto united this princi¬ 
pality to the Suzerain Court. That Turkey 
has exercised the right conferred upon her 
by the treaties with a moderation which 
has never belied itself, not even in the 
midst of the severest trials ; that this right 
has afforded a really useful standpoint for 
the easy settlement of the difficulties which 
at different times have keenly interested 
Europe ; but this sovereignty understood 
in this manner, has assured to Servia a real 
independence, and that she herself has 
several times over acknowledged its great 
value—these are incontestible facts. The 
Treaty of San Stefano set on foot a new 
system for this country, as well as for-others 
which were nearly in similar circumstances, 
by detaching them from the centre which 
had been assigned to them. If the idea of 
independence has the upper hand to-day 
in the councils of Europe, Turkey will not 
oppose it, for she is confident that this 
independence, which it is for the Congress 
to sanction, will be real and honest, that it 
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will be assumed by the countries in ful 
recognition of the rights as well as of the 
duties thereby imposed upon them; for 
from thenceforth it will be respected, and 
will not diminish the guarantees of Euro¬ 
pean public order, which the bond of 
suzerainty had sufficed to create and 
maintain." 

At about this moment Russia had an 
opportunity of manifesting the genuinene: s 
of her regard for liberty, and she did it in 
her own peculiar way. The English and 
French representatives were anxious that 
the principle of religious liberty in the 
provinces should be placed beyond question 
by express enactment, but Prince Gortscha- 
koff, with the traditional Russian hatred of 
liberty in any form, civil or religious, 
objected to its extension to the Jews, who, 
in his opinion, were a “ real scourge to the 
native population.” But on this point all 
the other plenipotentiaries, including those 
of Turkey, were unanimous, and the out¬ 
come of the discussion was Article 55 cf 
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the Treaty of Berlin, which settled the 
matter beyond dispute or doubt. 

The Congress then passed on to the 
question of the rectification of the Greek 
frontier, and on this occasion the Greek 
ambassadors at Berlin were introduced, 
and their opinions consulted. It had been 
the wish of England that Greece should be 
formally represented in the Congress, but 
the proposal had been abandoned out of 
deference to the wishes of Russia, France, 
and Turkey. On June 29th, the ambas¬ 
sador, M. Ranzabe and the Greek Foreign 
Minister, M. Delyanis, attended and 
made kr.cwn the needs of their Govern¬ 
ment. M. Delyanis stated that his nation 
desired her own independence, and the 
cession to her of Candia and the provinces 
bordering cn the kingdom, in order, as be 
put it, “ to secure peace and national 
existence.” In support of this claim, he 
urged that these provinces had for long 
been in a condition of ceaseless revolt; 
that Candia was at that moment in full in- 
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surrection, and that it would be “ a work 
of justice and humanity to satisfy the 
national aspirations of these countries, to 
fulfil their wishes so often expressed, and, 
for the future, to spare them the destruction 
and catastrophe to which they expose 
themselves in order to gain a national 
existence.” He dwelt at some length and 
with great emphasis on the state of feeling 
existing among the Greeks, both those who 
were within and those who were without 
the kingdom ; but perhaps it will be better 
to give his exact words. 

“ The natives of the Greek provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire,” he said, “are 
numbered by. thousands. Many hold high 
office in all departments of the Govern¬ 
ment, civil, naval, and military. Others 
stand high in the world of commerce. The 
echo which the news of an Hellenic insur¬ 
rection in Turkey finds in their hearts is 
too powerful not to move them. It causes 
many to give their lives, and more to empty 
their pockets. Such a state of affairs 
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constantly gives rise to serious conse¬ 
quences within the kingdom, and renders 
the position of the Government very 
difficult. Unable to refuse its sympathies 
to the Greeks of the province in question, 
united as they are to Free Greece by the 
bonds of history, race, and common mis¬ 
fortunes ; unable to proclaim an indifference 
which would smother the just hopes which 
the Greeks of Turkey have always founded 
on their free brethren; every Greek 
Government is powerless to struggle 
against the stream. Should it ever venture 
to do so, it would be overturned by the 
current, which would carry away the whole 
country into the struggle of the insurgent 
province. Even if the Government did 
attempt to resist the national enthusiasm, it 
would be unable to do so, owing to the 
conformation of the frontiers, which an 
army of ioo,goo men would not be able to 
guard sufficiently well, to prevent the 
clandestine departure of volunteers.” 

The Greek representatives then with- 
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drew, and it was not until the sitting of 
July 5th that the Greek question came up 
for settlement. The discussion was opened 
by M. Waddington, and he proposed the 
following resolution as an indication to 
Turkey of the intentions of Europe, and as 
an intimation to Greece of the limits 
beyond which she would not be permitted 
to go 

“ The Congress invites the Sublime 
Porte to arrange with Greece for a rectifi¬ 
cation of frontiers in Thessaly and Epirus, 
and is of opinion that this rectification 
might follow a certain line along each shore 
(duly described). The Congress is con¬ 
fident that the interested parties will succeed 
in coming to an agreement. At the same 
time, to facilitate the success of the nego¬ 
tiations, the. Powers are prepared to offer 
their direct mediation to the two parties.” 

This proposal was acted upon, and the 
question was finally left to be settled by 
the two Powers directly interested. It was 
in this discussion that Lord Beaconsfield 
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made use, for the first time, of one of his 
often quoted and historic phrases. Refer- 
ring to Greece, he said, “No one can doubt 
as to the future of this country, but States, 
like individuals which have a future, are 
able to wait." He added - that for his part 
he would not recommend coercion as a 
means towards a rectification of frontiers, 
and said that in his eyes “ the Sultan, tried 
by such great misfortunes, deserved much 
respect and sympathy,” and he felt “ a hope 
and even a conviction, that an equitable 
solution of the question of frontiers would 
be accepted by the Sultan.” 

The clauses of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, which provided for the independ¬ 
ence of Roumania and the retrocession to 
Russia of Bessarabia, gave rise to a long 
and sharp discussion between the represen¬ 
tatives of Russia and England, the latter 
insisting on the securing of the freedom of 
navigation of the Danube, a point which 
had been, oddly enough, overlooked by the 
framers of the preliminary treaty. In this 
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discussion Count Schouvaloff accused the 
Roumanians of gross ingratitude in op¬ 
posing the rearrangement of territory, and 
it was finally decided to hear the Rou¬ 
manians themselves upon the matter. 
Then M. Cogalniceano was introduced, and 
he at once made it clear that not only did 
his country very strongly object to giving 
up any part of her present possessions, but 
that, on the contrary, she desired to acquire 
the islands at the mouths of the Danube. 
After his withdrawal the dispute continued. 
Prince Gortschakoff and Count Schouvaloff 
declined to budge an inch in their demands 
for the retrocession of Bessarabia, and as 
their master was “ the man in possession,” 
they finally had their way, and Roumania 
received compensation in the shape of one 
of the coveted islands and a new slice of 
territory. 

The independence of Montenegro was 
decided upon without discussion, and the 
Congress then turned to the question .of 
the navigation of the Danube, which the 
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retrocession of Bessarabia had rendered a 
burning one for the other River States. 
Count Andrassy proposed the following 
four stipulations which were finally ac¬ 
cepted as a basis for settlement:— 

1. The neutralization of the Danube as 

far as the Iron gates. 

2. The permanence of the European 

Commission. 

3. The participation of Roumania in the 

work of the Commission. 

4. The assignment to Austria-Hungary 

alone of the works to be constructed 

at the Iron gates. 

The Congress now approached the con¬ 
sideration of those clauses of the Treaty 
of San Stefano which provided for the 
payment of the war indemnity in money 
and territory. The latter portion of the in¬ 
demnity having been defined, Caratheodory 
Pasha addressed the Congress on the sub¬ 
ject of the former. He said that the great 
advantages which the fortune of war had 
already given to Russia were in themselves 
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a sufficient compensation for the pecuniary 
sacrifices she had made. He pointed out 
that the enormous and incalculable losses 
which Turkey had sustained made it ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether it would be 
possible for her to pay the sum de¬ 
manded. But even if she could, it would 
only be at the cost of rendering her quite 
unable to undertake the reforms of adminis¬ 
tration which she quite as clearly as the 
other Powers recognized as vitally necessary. 
Thus, if Europe aided Russia in exacting 
a large money payment, in addition to a 
cession of territory, it would be practically 
rendering desperate the condition of the 
people for whose welfare it affected to be 
anxious—and it would break up the Otto¬ 
man Government itself, whose conservation 
it had repeatedly stated was one of its main 
objects. 

This appeal in the name of the people 
on whose account all the recent blood and 
treasure had ostensibly been shed, although 
lost upon Prince Gortschakoff and Count 
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Schouvaloff, was not without its effect on 
the other plenipotentiaries, and it was 
decided to omit all reference to a money- 
indemnity from the text of the Treaty. 6 

5 The following is from the text of a despatch 
written by Lord Salisbury, setting out the intentions 
of the Congress as to the payment of the indemnity:— 

“ The pecuniary indemnity, to which many objec¬ 
tions were taken by H is Majesty’s Government, has been 
excluded altogether from the Treaty. The Congress 
declined to revise a contract which was an infraction of 
the Treaty of Paris, and which it was therefore within 
the competence of two independent powers to con¬ 
clude. But declarations were made in Congress, and 
are recorded upon the- Protocol, ■which profoundly 
modify its practical effect. The Russian plenipoten¬ 
tiaries declared that Russia would not seek to annex 
territory in satisfaction of the indemnity, and that 
they would not contend that it should be preferred 
either to debts guaranteed by the Governments, or 
to debts in respect to which Turkish revenues had 
been hypothecated. The English plenipotentiaries 
declared that they could not recognize in the in¬ 
demnity any claims of priority over them of any kind 
which were anterior to it in date. It results from 
these declarations that Turkey is not internationally 
bound and cannot be compelled to pay any portion 
of the indemnity, until the claims of all the creditors 
of loans anterior to the war have been payed in full. 
If the prosperity of Turkey should ever increase to 
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Upon the question of religious liberty 
throughout the whole Turkish Empire, 
which was the next dish on the President’s 
menu, Caratheodory Pasha read a message 
from the Sultan, which we will give at 
length, as it helps to shed some light upon 
his personal character. It ran as follows :— 
“In presence of the declarations made in 
Congress in various circumstances in favour 
of religious toleration, you are authorized to 
state that the sentiments of the Sublime 
Porte on this point are entirely in harmony 
with the objects sought by Europe. Its 
most steadfast traditions, its secular policy, 
the instincts of its populations all tend to 
this result. Throughout the whole Empire 


such a height as to satisfy this condition, then the 
indemnity may undoubtedly be demanded. But in 
such a contingency it will no longer be a dispro- 
portional or even a heavy burden upon the finances 
of Turkey. The stipulation must be regarded as 
one which in its actual form is not contrary to 
international law, but of which the performance must, 
in the nature of things, be postponed to a period 
infinitely remote.” 
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religions widely differing are professed by 
millions of the Sultan’s subjects, and no one 
has been annoyed in his faith or in the 
exercise of his creed. The Imperial Govern¬ 
ment is determined to maintain this prin¬ 
ciple in all its force, and to give it all the 
extension it admits of.” 

In submitting the Imperial communique 
to the Congress, Caratheodory expressed a 
hope that in any article of the new treaty 
dealing with the question of religious liberty 
reference would be made to the fact 
that the principle was already recognized 
throughout the whole of his Sovereign’s 
dominions. This hope was realized, and 
Article 62 of the treaty commences thus: 
“ The Sublime Porte having expressed the 
wish to maintain the principle of religious 
liberty, and give it the widest scope, the 
contracting parties take note of this spon¬ 
taneous declaration." 

How many of the persecuted subjects of 
the Czar must long fora similar “ spontane¬ 
ous declaration” from his Imperial lips! 
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The territorial cessions in Asia, to which 
the Congress next turned its attention, had 
already been privately discussed between 
the English and Russian ministers, and the 
latter had agreed to give up their claims 
to Erzeroum, Bayazet, and the Valley of 
Alusherd; but insisted on the cession of 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum. In regard 
to this latter town, I should like to call my 
reader’s attention to the following declara¬ 
tion made to the Congress by Prince 
Gortschakoff, as it affords a text from which 
to preach® an instructive sermon on the 
ways and manners of Muscovite diplomacy, 
and on the Russian view of the nature of a 
promise,—“ I am authorized to declare,” 
the Prince said, “that my august master, 
exercising his right of sovereignty, will 
declare Batoum a free port. This meets 

* Such a sermon was in fact preached by Lord 
Rosebery when he was at the Foreign Office. His 
despatch protesting against the violation of the Treaty 
of Berlin in the matter of Batoum being, perhaps, the 
most plain-spoken piece of writing ever addressed by 
one great Power to another. 

K 
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the material interests of all commercial 
nations, and more particularly perhaps those 
of Great Britain, whose commerce employs 
the largest number of vessels.” This de¬ 
claration was styled by Lord Beaconsfield, 
“ a conciliatory step of high value/’ and 
Lord Salisbury went so far as to declare 
that “ if the acquisition of Batoum had been 
maintained under conditions which would 
have menaced the liberty of the Black Sea, 
England could not have taken the engage¬ 
ments towards the European Powers to 
interdict to herself the entry of that sea. 
But Batoum having been declared a free 
and commercial port, the English Govern¬ 
ment will not decline to renew their engage¬ 
ments under the modifications imposed by 
the decisions already taken at the Con¬ 
gress.’’ 

At the present moment Batoum is a 
strongly-fortified place of war. 

The last sittings of the Congress were 
occupied in discussing proposals made by 
Prince Gortschakoff and Count Schouvaloff 
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for the insertion of a special article en¬ 
gaging the great Powers to control and 
superintend the execution of the various 
stipulations, and reserving the right to come 
to an understanding as to the means of 
enforcing them. But none of the Powers 
was inclined to pledge itself to a policy of 
perpetual interference ; and Caratheodory 
Pasha declared that the Sublime Porte 
“considered itself positively and strictly 
bound to carry out such engagements as it 
shall have subscribed to in the same way as 
all the other Powers, signatories of the 
Treaty,” and he protested very strongly 
against the proposal of the Russian repre¬ 
sentatives. This objection was supported 
by M. Waddington, in words worthy of 
recordal, as most aptly and succinctly 
summing up the position of affairs : “ The 
wording proposed to the High Assembly 
appears to consecrate a species of perma¬ 
nent tutorage imposed upon the Ottoman 
Government, warranting a series of pretexts 
for an incessant interference in all the acts 
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of the Sublime Porte. The evident in¬ 
terest of the Turkish Government is to 
execute completely, and without reserve, 
all the decisions of the Congress. There¬ 
fore, before throwing a doubt on the inten¬ 
tions distinctly expressed by Turkey, they 
ought to wait until they shall have seen her 
occupied in the performance of them, for 
they have not the right to suppose that the 
Ottoman Government is unwilling to execute 
or incapable of executing the stipulations to 
which it has consented.” 

Whether the plenipotentiaries felt that 
the proposals of Russia were unjust, or 
whether they were unwilling to pledge their 
respective Governments to a task involving 
endless difficulty and little or no profit, it 
were bootless to attempt to decide; but 
they were unanimously rejected, and on 
July 13th the plenipotentiaries took a final 
leave of each other. Prince Gortschakoff 
and his colleague returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg, to scheme further troubles for the 
Sultan. The Turkish representatives be- 
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took themselves to Constantinople, to assist 
in those counsels whose end was revivifica¬ 
tion and reform ; and Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury hurried back to London to 
be welcomed by a shouting crowd, and to 
congratulate the English people on having 
secured “Peace—and peace with Honour !” 
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CHAPTER III. 

REFORM. 

No sooner was the death-grip on his 
country’s throat relaxed than Abdul Hamid 
set about the task of restoring peace and 
order in the provinces still left to him, and 
of initiating the series of reforms upon 
which he had determined when taking the 
throne. 

Money is the backbone of peace as well 
as the sinews of war, and it was to the 
finances of the Empire that the Sultan 
first turned his attention. Never since 
Necker seized the purse-strings of revolu¬ 
tionary France had an apparently more 
hopeless outlook been faced by mortal 
financier. For years Turkey had been tum¬ 
bling down that inclined plane of financial 
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bankruptcy upon which she had made the 
first fatal step in the Crimean War. From 
1858, until a few years before the deposition 
of Abdul Aziz, she had periodically raised 
immense sums on the foreign bourses, until, 
at the accession of Abdul Hamid, her 
nominal debt amounted to considerably 
more than two hundred millions sterling. 
I say.her “ nominal ” debt, for, of course, not 
one-half of that sum had found its way into 
the Imperial treasury, fully fifty per cent, 
sticking to the fingers of the able and honest 
financiers who had floated the successive 
loans. But, besides these external loans, 
a considerable amount had been borrowed 
from a syndicate of bankers and merchants 
of Galata which, under the direction of the 
Ottoman Bank, has played an important 
part in the financial affairs of the Empire. 
Now when a large amount of interest came 
due, the habitual practice of other Turkish 
sovereigns had been to pay it by incurring 
a fresh debt. But this method, pleasant 
and easy alike in the affairs of individuals 
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and nations, has an end, and even had Abdul 
Hamid been inclined to follow the amiable 
custom of his predecessors (which he was 
not), he would have found it impossible, for 
with the stopping of the payment of the 
coupons the credit of Turkey had come to 
an end both at home and abroad. Not only, 
therefore, was no help to be looked for from 
outside, but the main source of revenue at 
home—taxation—had to’a great extent dried 
up, for the frightful state of disorganization 
brought about by the war had rendered it 
difficult to collect the taxes at all, and even 
more difficult to get them out of the hands 
of the local receivers when they were 
collected. Thus, robbed by the foreign 
loan-monger in the shape of extortionate 
interest and commission and by the pro¬ 
vincial administrator by way of direct and 
unblushing peculation, it is little wonder 
that Turkey had sunk deeper-and deeper 
into the gulf of debt. 

Almost the first step which the Sultan 
took after the conclusion of peace was to 
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order a thorough official inquiry into the 
finances of the Empire, and one of the 
outcomes of this inquiry was the calling 
together at Constantinople of a council of 
representatives of foreign bond-holders to 
discuss with the Turkish Government the 
whole question of the external debt. The 
members of this council were all men of 
high standing in the world of finance. 
The English and Dutch creditors were 
represented by the Hon. R. Bourke, a 
prominent Conservative politician (now 
Lord Connemara, Governor of Madras) > 
M. Valfrey, of the French Foreign Office, 
represented France; and Austria, Germany, 
and Italy sent delegates of equal repute. 
These gentlemen met in conference with 
the chief financial ministers of the Sultan, 
and after prolonged discussions agreed upon 
certain propositions to be submitted to 
him. When these were made known, 
it “ transpired,” as the newspapers put it, 
that, upon examining into the circumstances 
attendant upon the issue of the various 
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foreign loans, the sense of honesty and 
decency of the commissioners had forbad 
their ever claiming the payment of the 
nominal amount of the debt, and that they 
had agreed to its reduction to the sum of 
one hundred and fifty and a half millions. 
Having wiped off so large a sum, however, 
they demanded the assignment to them 
“ absolutely, until the extinction of the 
debt ” of some of the revenues gained by 
indirect taxation (i.e. the most productive 
and expansive of all), viz. those from 
tobacco, salt, stamps, spirits, fisheries, 
and silk. They further claimed the 
Bulgarian tribute, the revenues of Cyprus 
and Eastern Roumelia, part of the duty 
levied upon Persian tobacco, any excess 
that might be received from new customs 
duties and from new licence or patent fees. 
They further stipulated for the receipt of 
any sums in payment of debt by Servia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, or Greece. They 
also asked for the establishment of a 
council of administration resident at 
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Constantinople, consisting of delegates 
selected by the bond-holders, invested with 
the fullest power of collection, and with the 
entire control of the provincial and central 
offices employed in carrying on “ the service 
of the Ottoman Public Debt.” All these 
demands were conceded by the Sultan, and 
formulated as laws of the State in an 
Imperial decree on December 20th, 1881. 7 

These great changes came into operation 
with the year 1882, and the members of 
the Commission began to have some faint 
glimmerings of the nature of the difficulties 
against which a reforming and honest ruler 
of Turkey had had to struggle. As one 
slight instance of these difficulties, I may 
mention the case of the tobacco duty. This 
had to be collected from eighteen districts 
extending all over the Empire in Europe 
and Asia. At the head of each district 
was a chief agent, who employed under 

7 That the terms of this decree were loyally ob¬ 
served was recognized in a report of the Commission 
issued at the end of their first year’s work. 
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him from two to three hundred subor¬ 
dinate officers, and these persons carried on 
their work with an entire absence of all 
effective control from Constantinople, and 
had often (especially in Asia Minor) to 
contend against smugglers who came armed 
and organized for resistance. Of course it 
is absurd to suppose that a commission of 
foreigners could make any headway at all 
against such a state of affairs as this, did 
they not receive the most material assistance 
from the native Government officials, and 
that they have received such assistance is 
owing almost entirely to the direct influence 
of the Sultan. 

The total sum given up to this Com¬ 
mission was one million and three-quarters 
sterling, 8 and as the annual revenue of 
the entire Empire is only seventeen and a 

8 Of this sum the bondholders have to surrender 
,£536,363 per annum, in payment of interest and 
part principal of a loan made by the Galata syndicate 
already mentioned, guaranteed by a lien on the in¬ 
direct taxation. This debt will be extinguished in 
t wenty-four years. 
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half millions sterling—exclusive of the 
revenues devoted to the payment of the 
public debt—the most prejudiced Turko- 
phobe will, l fancy, not refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge that Turkey has at least made 
honest efforts to pay the interest of loans 
from one-half of whose proceeds she has 
never received one iota of benefit. 

Having seen now what has been the 
behaviour of the Sultan to his creditors, 
let us glance for a moment at how his 
debtors have in their turn treated him, and 
how the great Powers have kept their 
solemn engagements or. matters financial. 

By Article 9 of the Treaty of Berlin the 
amount of the annual tribute to be paid 
by Bulgaria was to be fixed by agreement 
of the Powers signing the Treaty. The 
exact text of the article is as follows :— 

“ At the close of the first year of the 
working of the new organization, the amount 
is to be reckoned on the mean revenue of 
the territory of the principality. ... As 
Bulgaria is to bear a portion of the public 
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debt of the Empire, when the Powers shall 
fix the tribute they shall take into con¬ 
sideration what portion of that debt can, 
on the basis of a fair proportion, be as¬ 
signed to the principality.” 

Now, although nine years have passed 
away since the representatives of Europe 
set their signature to that article, not one 
single step has been taken towards en¬ 
forcing the fulfilment of the provision. 
Yet in every one of these years the Turkish 
Government has handed over to its 
creditors, in lieu of the Bulgarian tribute, 
its receipts from one of its few remaining 
sources of revenue—the tobacco tithe! 
Can anything more clearly prove what sort 
of spirit it is in which the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty have been administered by 
the men who signed it ? Every pecuniary 
obligation imposed upon the Porte has 
been vigorously enforced, and, I may add, 
cheerfully complied with, while the one 
favourable to Turkey has been cynically 
disregarded. The ability of Bulgaria to 
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. pay her debt has never been denied, for 
the simple reason that she has never been 
asked to do so. The Powers have never so 
much as raised the question by going 
through the form of fixing the amount, 
every reminder they have received from the 
Sultan’s ministers having been entirely 
disregarded. 

But this is by no means all, for in Article 
33 we find :— 

“ As Montenegro is to bear her share of 
the Ottoman public debt, for the additional 
territories given her by the Treaty of Peace, 
the representatives of the Powers at Con¬ 
stantinople are to determine the amount of 
the same in concert with the Sublime 
Porte.” 

Article 44 provided in the same way for 
a payment by Servia; but, although this 
latter State has lately found the means to 
wage an aggressive war, not one farthing 
from either principality has found its way 
into the Sultan’s treasury. When my 
readers next see their daily paper calmour 
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aloud for a more stringent carrying out of 
the clauses referring to the future of 
Armenia, &c., I ask them to make a 
mental note of the above facts. 

This plain and truthful statement of the 
difficulties with which the Sultan had to 
deal in managing the question of indirect 
taxation, will give the reader some idea of 
the sort of work which lay before him in 
restoring the balance of receipts and ex¬ 
penditure in the Imperial accounts, de¬ 
prived as he was of the most fertile sources 
of revenue. It was a task which would 
have staggered the ablest Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever sat on the treasury 
bench of St. Stephen’s; but, it was a 
task from which Abdul Hamid did not 
shrink. The first step was obviously to 
cut down expenditure to the lowest mini¬ 
mum, consistent with national security and 
administrative efficiency, and the next to 
put a speedy stop to the organized system 
of mismanagement and peculation, which 
was the slow and baleful growth of years. 
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For the doing of either of these things 
there was need of honest and capable 
men, for it was no mere question of issuing 
decrees. Next in importance to the men 
was a period of something like tranquillity- 
in which they might work, for the bad 
habits of centuries are not to be eradicated 
in a few months. Yet from the return of 
the Plenipotentiaries up to now there has 
scarcely been a week in which the Govern¬ 
ment has not been distracted from the 
work of reform, either by real disturbances, 
the work of paid age ns provocateurs , or by 
false rumours of disturbances, due to the 
fussiness of meddlesome and ill-informed 
consuls. Yet, in spite of these almost 
insurmountable obstacles and drawbacks, 
without a single hand from outside being 
raised to help, the work of reform has gone 
steadily, speedily, and unceasingly forward, 
and I am able to say here, and to prove a 
little later on, that no country in Europe 
has made such rapid progress in every¬ 
thing that constitutes what men call civi¬ 
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lization as has the Ottoman Empire under 
the firm and guiding hand of Abdul 
Hamid II. 

So far I have been able to deal with 
events of recent Turkish history in, or very 
nearly in, their correct chronological order ; 
but in chronicling the Various measures 
of public welfare initiated by the Sultan 
and carried out by ministers taking 
their orders directly from him, I shall 
abandon that method as being pedantic 
and confusing, and shall treat of each 
reform singly andas a distinct and separate 
whole. 

First, let me say a word or two to re¬ 
move some of the common misconceptions 
in regard to the relative position of 
Christian and Mussulman in Asia Minor; 
because, while it is pretty generally recog¬ 
nized that in Europe the Christian is at any 
rate strong enough to take care of him¬ 
self, it is believed that in Asia Minor he is 
in a miserable minority and much put upon 
by the Mohammedan tyrant. As a matter 
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of fact there are more Christians in high 
office in Asia Minor than there are Catholic 
nationalist magistrates in Ireland, and 
religion is less a bar to advancement under 
the rule of Sultan Abdul Hamid than 
under that of Queen Victoria. The ad¬ 
ministration of province after province of 
Asia Minor is in the hands of Christians, 
and much of the trouble is not unfrequently 
due to the intolerance and bigotry of these 
provincial governors. Your Asiatic Chris¬ 
tian, like his European brother, only accepts 
that part of his Master’s teaching which 
happens to fit in with his own interests. 
“ Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s ” is a maxim he most steadfastly 
ignores, and two-thirds cf the complaints 
and appeals made to European Christians 
are—translated into plain English—merely 
the expression of the Asiatic Christian’s 
objection to pay taxes which are uncom¬ 
plainingly paid by the Turk. I have said 
that I would prove every statement I 
made, and I here call the reader’s atten- 
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tion to two little facts which ought, with 
every fair-minded man or woman to go far 
to neutralize the sensational reports coming 
to Europe Russiawards. At the Easter 
festival last year, Mgr. Azarian, Patriarch 
of the Catholic Armenians (the people 
who it is well known are “ trodden under 
the Pasha’s hoof”), celebrated High 
Mass in the cathedral of Sakiz Oghatch, 
and it was attended by all the leading 
members of the community. In the ser¬ 
mon which closed the ceremony, the 
Patriarch laid great stress on the many 
religious privileges accorded to Catholic 
Armenians by the Sultan, to whom, he 
said, all his hearers should ever feel deeply 
grateful. Prayer was offered for the 
preservation of his Majesty’s life, and the 
Patriarch ended by three times exclaiming, 
“ Long live our beloved sovereign, Abdul 
Hamid.” 9 

9 Some idea of the confidence which the Armenian 
Christians place in the Sultan’s toleration may be 
formed from the following circumstance. In Novem- 
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Last year the Maronite Archbishop of 
Beyrouth, Mgr. Joseph Debs, paid a visit to 
Rome and had an interview with his 
Holiness Leo XIII. At this interview he 
informed the Pope of the great religious 
liberty allowed by the Sultan to all mem¬ 
bers of the Maronite faith, and on his way 
home, while at Constantinople, he took 
occasion to express to the Sultan the senti¬ 
ments of fidelity and devotion with which 
the entire Maronite congregation had 
charged him. 

Of course this is not exactly the sort of 
Turkish news which “our own corre¬ 
spondent ” is in the habit of transmitting 
to his chiefs at home; but it is true, never¬ 
theless, and when one hears similar state¬ 
ments of the heads of the unorthodox faiths 

ber last, a quarrel broke out in the Armenian 
community, partly upon a question of heritage 
and partly upon a question of religious privileges. 
It was purely a family feud; but it was sub¬ 
mitted by the Armenians to the arbitration of the 
Minister of Public Worship, and the Porte promptly 
appointed a commission to give judgment upon the 
points in dispute. 
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in Russia, one will be inclined to believe 
a little more strongly in the sincerity of 
the Czar’s solicitude for religious toler¬ 
ation. 

One of the greatest curses of the Turkish 
Empire during the reign of A bdul Hamid’s 
predecessors was that of brigandage—and, 
although that peculiar and fascinating 
method of getting a living has never been 
confined to the Sultan’s dominions,—re¬ 
deemed Italy ” and “ free Greece ” being 
not altogether free from it—yet it may be 
admitted that in Asia Minor it had reached 
proportions unknown in any other part of 
the civilized world. To such a height of 
perfection and efficiency had it there 
attained, that there was perhaps more ex¬ 
cuse than usual for the hasty correspon¬ 
dent’s jumping to the conclusion that the 
brigands either largely bribed the local 
Mohammedan authorities or we^e even 
positively in their employ. But, alas ! for 
the pretty fiction, the Sultan has taken 
the brigands very seriously in hand. There 
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has been a considerable fluttering in the 
dovecots of the Dijarbekar, and amongst 
other interesting facts which have been 
brought to light is the one that the principal 
marauders—the most turbulent, worthless, 
and violent of the disturbers of the peace— 
are a choice little army, numbering many 
thousands, of emigrants from the Caucasus, 
who had been driven thence by the bene¬ 
volent Government of Russia! The able 
administrators of the Czar, finding them¬ 
selves unable to do anything with a people 
who were too lazy to work and too 
numerous to be hanged (“ a la Nihilist”), 
adopted the time-honoured policy of shoot¬ 
ing their rubbish into their neighbour’s 
garden. By these exiles and by the 
Kurds, a great part of Asia Minor has 
been kept in a high fever of brigandage. 
Bands of armed men, led by their chiefs, 
levied practical war on the peaceful 
subjects of the Sultan, and when tired 
of active robbery and yearning for the 
pleasures of a quiet life, quartered them- 
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selves on the agriculturists, Armenian and 
Mohammedan alike (for your brigand has 
no theological prejudices), and compelled 
these folk to support them and their horses 
for months at a time. 

Such was the state of things to which 
the Sultan found himself called upon to 
apply a remedy. It was of little use 
looking for helpful suggestion to his Euro¬ 
pean advisers. Their one idea was the 
immediate dismissal of all the wicked 
Mohammedan governors, who had been 
for generations persecuting and plundering 
the helpless Christians. But, happily for 
his subjects, Abdul Hamid had not been 
long on the throne before he discovered 
facts which had escaped the notice of the 
European Powers, aided as they were by 
their well-remunerated consuls, and his 
instructions for the suppression of brigan¬ 
dage are recognized by the whole press of 
the Empire, Christian and Turk, and by 
every one in any way acquainted with the 
facts, as being perfectly adapted to attain 
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the end in view. The Sultan has not 
shirked the possibility that judges and 
magistrates in Turkey as in London may 
occasionally be guilty of illegal acts, and as 
a beginning, all valis and mutrosarifs 
are ordered to exercise a strict and 
constant surveillance over the tribunals 
in their respective governments, and to 
report to the Minister of Justice any lache 
and irregularity which may come, or be 
brought, under their notice. The thorough 
execution of this order, though no doubt 
it will bring many scandals to light, and 
send some corrupt officials to condign 
punishment, will do more to stop the 
remunerative gains of the agent pro¬ 
vocateur than any number of shifting re¬ 
forms. How some of our own English 
agricultural labourers must long for a 
similar surveillance over the “great un¬ 
paid.’’ Indeed, as a well-informed Eastern 
journal remarks, 10 “ the spectacle of un- 


10 Levant Herald, November 2nd, 1887. 
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righteous cadis disgraced, and their local 
patrons reduced to utter powerlessness, will 
afford grim satisfaction.” 

Another practical measure is the 
drawing of police and gens d’armes from 
the districts they will be called upon to 
protect; for robber-hunting in a wild 
country and among hills and dales can 
only be successfully undertaken when the 
huntsmen have as intimate a topographical 
knowledge of the country as the quarry. 
For this reason the Bashi-bazooks have 
always proved themselves better able to 
cope with brigandage than regular troops. 
They speak the language of the district, 
and being amongst friends and relatives, 
are able to possess themselves of informa¬ 
tion which prevents their falling into 
ambushes which would be fatal to men 
coming from a distance. This winter the 
work of exterminating the brigands has 
gone merrily on. Driven down by the 
cold from their mountain fastnesses, they 
have been compelled to hide in the 
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villages and small towns in which they 
have been accustomed to lounge and 
swagger as masters in their idle season ; 
and once there, they are soon delivered up 
to justice by the peasants they have 
robbed and maltreated. A few more 
months of the sort of work that has been 
going on this winter will render Asia 
Minor as safe to the European tourist as 
the Highlands of Scotland—and much less 
expensive. 

Here I may as well say what I have to 
say on the subject of that humorous 
institution—the foreign consul. Consuls 
are ostensibly appointed for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the subjects 
whose country they represent; but, in 
Turkey, it not unfrequently happens that 
the consul is not only not the fellow- 
countryman of his protigts, but that he 
cannot even speak their language. 

On one occasion I wanted some informa¬ 
tion concerning a commercial transaction, 
and on applying to the English consul 
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was met with the rather surprising remark, 
“ I wish I could-a speak-a Henglish.” 
His inability to do so, I may mention, put 
me to considerable expense. 

On another day I was talking to the 
Turkish governor of an island, and the 
conversation turned upon a certain European 
consul, whose nationality shall be nameless, 
who had made himself conspicuous by his 
want of good manners. “ That man,” said 
the governor, “ represents in his consular 
capacity a country in which he has never 
set foot, of whose language he cannot 
speak a word, and of which only one 
native resides in this island. The latter 
is an honourable man, who, I am sure, has 
never spoken to his consul.” 

“ But surely this consul’s Government 
knows something of him ? ” 

“ Nothing whatsoever. The appoint¬ 
ment of vice-consul which he holds is a 
kind of perquisite belonging to the consul- 
general of the district. The consul being 
appointed either by merit or by favour, it 
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only remains to procure the exequatur of 
the Porte, which is often a question of 
patronage, and the exequatur once obtained 
the consul is at once installed and may 
enter upon the exercise of his functions.” 

“ Your Excellence does not seem to 
have a very high opinion of this consul.” 

“Not very. I know that his house is a 
refuge for brigands—all the servant-men 
in his employ are brigands; in fact, I take 
him to be the most dangerous brigand in 
the island. I have always a lot of police 
and soldiers on his track observing his 
movements.” 

“ But if his Government knew all this, 
would they not dismiss him ? ” 

“ I don’t know. The appointment of 
consuls and still more of vice-consuls is all 
a matter of favour, often determined by the 
whim of a woman. These men often carry 
on a kind of civil warfare against the local 
authorities, and impede the progress of 
business as much as though they 
foreign foes.” 


were 
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“ But surely the Sublime Porte has a 
voice in the matter? ” 

“ Scarcely at all. When a consul or 
vice-consul is appointed, the Sublime Porte 
grants an exequatur as a matter of course. 
To do otherwise would expose it to a 
charge of infringing the convention regard¬ 
ing consular courts and appointments. 
In fact, the Ottoman Government is ham¬ 
pered in matters of domestic legislation in 
a way that no other Government would 
submit to. Take the case of the consul of 
whom we have just been speaking. On 
the police-books at the present moment 
there are thirty-four charges against that 
man all involving breaches of the public 
peace; but I cannot bring him to justice 
because, forsooth, he is a vice-consul. He 
is protected by a Government of which he is 
not a subject, and of which only one native 
is resident in this island, and yet this man, 
thus protected, sets the local Government 
at defiance, harbours brigands in his house, 
employs their services to attain any special 
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end he may have in view, either to attack a 
personal enemy or to seize a fancy animal, 
such as a sheep or goat of valuable breed. 
Sheltered under his consular flag this man 
openly protects brigands, and as openly 
defies my authority as governor. If you 
wish, I will send you a copy of the thirty- 
four charges now tending against your 
worthy vice-consul.” 

My friend was as good as his word, and 
the next day I received a copy of the charges 
inscribed on the police-books against the 
vice-consul. What a list! Dogs shot in 
the market-place, because they had dared 
to bark at one of his favourite hounds ; 
dynamite used in fishing, and used in such 
quantities that, not small craft only, but 
the governor’s flag-ship trembled as from 
an earthquake. A respectable father of a 
family, returning home one evening with his 
four small children, struck a dog belonging 
to this terrible personage, which had flown 
at his little son ; for this crime the Consul 
had fallen upon and so severely belaboured 
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him about the head, that years after, when I 
heard the story, he was still deaf from the 
injuries. 

With the following good story which I 
had from an eye-witness of the scene, I will 
conclude the unsavoury subject of the 
foreign consulate. When Ismail Pasha 
was making a tour through the .Egean he 
one day arrived at the Island of Cos. On 
the morning after his arrival the English 
Consul paid his official visit. The Pasha, 
through the medium of an interpreter, 
entered into conversation with him, and 
asked many pertinent questions, for Ismail 
was a shrewd person, always anxious to 
gather information concerning the localities 
through which he journeyed. Sweets and 
coffee having been served, our honoured 
representative made the usual salutation 
and retired. After a lapse of half an hour, 
the French Vice-Consul was announced, in 
correct uniform, and met with a reception 
as polite as had been accorded to his 
English confrere. The Pasha talked 
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with him in the same way as he had done 
with his previous visitor, but after a few 
minutes he suddenly stopped short, and 
looking sharply at the Consul, said,— 

“ I think I have seen your face before ; 
but I cannot remember where.” 

“Yes, Excellence, I have had the honour 
of an interview with your Excellence this 
morning in my capacity of English Consul.” 

“ Oh, you are English as well as French 
representative ? ” 

“Yes, Excellence, that is so.” 

“How many other powers do you 
represent ? ” 

“ Five more. In all I hold seven con¬ 
sulates, ” and the highly-consulated gentle¬ 
man enumerated the kingdoms represented. 

“ You have already visited me in your 
capacity of French and English Consul. 
Do you intend to go through the like 
ceremony on behalf of all the states you 
represent ? ” 

“Excellence, I should deem it my duty 
to do so ! ” 

M 
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To which Ismail smilingly replied that 
he had been so charmed by the consul’s 
interesting conversation as representative 
of the two great Powers that he felt that 
he could not exact his attendance in his 
five other capacities. When Ismail took 
his drive that evening, he was amused at 
seeing seven national flags floating over the 
residence of the super-conscientious consul. 

The intense anxiety of the Porte to 
comply with all the just claims of foreign 
Powers and to give no possible cause of 
offence often results in hardship to its own 
subjects. An instance of such hardship 
came under my notice a short while ago. 
The right of fishing off the coast of the 
Island of Mitylene is rented by the local 
Greek fishermen for a sum averaging 2000/. 
per annum. Some time ago, some Italian 
fishermen came poaching on their preserves, 
and not unnaturally a quarrel ensued. 
The quarrel ended, as such quarrels 
usually do, in hard knocks, and the Italians 
got the worst of it; whereupon they 
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complained to their consul of what they 
called their “unjustifiable” treatment. 
This gentleman took up the cause of his 
compatriots with so much warmth that 
the Greeks, who had merely fought for a 
right for which they had already paid, 
were thrown into prison, whence they were 
only released after six months, by the 
influence of a lady who knew all the cir¬ 
cumstances, and who, after immense trouble 
and delay, managed to bring the facts to 
the notice of the Imperial Government. 
Meanwhile, the Turkish governor of the 
island had been suspended from his func¬ 
tions, and the gentlemen who had interested 
themselves on behalf of the Greeks had 
been imprisoned. As soon as the truth 
became known at Constantinople (and it is 
difficult to get the truth known there, 
for it is nearly always to some one’s 
interest to suppress it), the governor was 
reinstated, the prisoners liberated, the 
Italian consul-general of Smyrna dismissed, 
and Count Corte, the Italian ambassador 
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at Constantinople, whose conduct had 
been, to say the least of it, the reverse of 
judicious, was reprimanded. It also came 
out that the vice-consul, who was the first 
cause of all the hardship and injustice, had 
no official exequatur at all, having been 
only a sort of locum tenens of the real 
official, who happened to have been absent 
at the time. 

These little facts, for the truth of all of 
which I can personally vouch, should do 
something to make it clear to my country¬ 
men that before the Western Powers wax so 
vehement in urging reforms on the Govern¬ 
ment of Turkey, and display so much 
anxiety about the mote in the Sultan’s eye, 
they should make some effort to remove 
the consular beam from their own. 

It is almost a commonplace of social 
philosophy that the measure of a nation’s 
civilization may be taken by noting the 
condition of its women, and the status of 
woman in South Eastern Europe is often 
pointed to as indicating the very low water 
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mark which civilization has reached under 
the rule of the Turk. Taking a broad view 
of what it is the fashion now-a-days to call 
the “ woman question ” (though I have 
never been able quite to gather what the 
“question” is, which we women are sup¬ 
posed to be so clamorously asking), I must 
confess that I should have to think once, 
twice, and thrice before I could decide 
whether to give the preference to the 
life of a woman under the rule of Abdul 
Hamid, or under that of our own gracious 
sovereign. On one point I am quite clear, 
that, if woman’s life in Western Europe is 
so greatly superior to her existence under 
the Mohammedan regime, it is only among 
the higher-middle and upper classes that 
that superiority is at all manifest. A very 
little study of the condition of our own 
working classes will convince the most 
prejudiced Christian that the economic 
slavery under which our poorer women-folk 
suffer and toil is every whit as galling and 
as hard to bear as anything endured by the 
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wives and daughters of the “ unspeakable 
Turk.” 12 The kind of “ freedom ” enjoyed 
by the factory hand, the washerwoman, and 
the sempstress is, happily for themselves, 
unknown to their sisters in the East, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that the 
longer it is unknown to them the better for 
them will it be. The “ dignity ” of the wife 
of a man earning a precarious living of less 
than a pound a week, with the children to 
feed and clothe upon it, is the sort of dignity 
to which I earnestly hope the Turkish 
woman may long be a stranger. But while 
the difference between the condition of the 
poor in Christian and Mohammedan lands 
(and in both cases the “poor” are the 
immense majority of the population) is a 
difference altogether in favour of the latter, 
it would of course be idle to deny that the 
European lady of “Society” does enjoy 
advantages of position and education 

12 The stipulations of the Married Woman’s Property 
Act have long been the law in Turkey. A Turkish 
lady’s fortune remains her own after marriage. 
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superior to those of the consorts of 
the men of the upper classes in Turkey. 
How long the former will be able to boast 
their advantages it is difficult to say, 
probably for some generations yet, for the 
Turkish sister has much lee-way to make 
up ; but the good work has been undertaken 
by the resolute hand of Abdul Hamid, and 
the progress of female education made 
under his reign is little short of the mar¬ 
vellous. 

Not so many years ago it was next to 
impossible to meet a Turkish lady who 
could read a book, or take a part in any¬ 
thing like a rational conversation. I well 
remember, when I first visited the East, 
so short a time as nine years ago, the 
immense astonishment of my fair Turkish 
friends, when they found me with a book 
in my hands and actually reading it—and 
the sort of gossip and idle chatter which 
one used to overhear among the “beauties 
of the harem” were not such as to give 
one a very exalted notion of their know- 
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ledge or capacity. But now as I go to 
and fro on the Bosphorus steamers I 
hear the Turkish ladies (the women who 
the average Englishman believes are 
never allowed to come from behind the 
seraglio curtain) discussing current litera¬ 
ture, questions of the hour, and altogether 
talking like rational human beings. 

But not to deal any longer in discursive 
generalities, let me give a few facts which 
have come under my immediate notice, 
and which will throw a strong clear light 
on the progress of female education in 
Turkey; for be it noted that education, 
and education alone, is the weapon with 
which the Turkish woman must fight 
her way to freedom. So long as a sex or 
class is ignorant, it must remain degraded. 
Give it the requisite knowledge, and it is 
its own fault if it does not rise to any 
position it may covet. It says much 
for the political instinct of the Sultan that 
he recognizes this truth of which so many 
of our social reformers lose sight, and that, 
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thus recognizing it, he has attacked the 
“ woman question ” from the inside , and 
not sought to alter external circumstance 
with a disregard to internal conditions. A 
Turkish woman, uninstructed and ignorant 
of life, suddenly brought into the pure 
atmosphere breathed by her Western sister, 
would be a fish out of water, and would 
suffer all the miseries of that ill-placed being. 
Before she can be admitted to Western 
freedom she must be brought into the 
mental condition in which alone that 
freedom can be anything but painful and 
humiliating. How the process of fitting 
her for the new conditions is being carried 
on let the following facts tell. 

In the early days of the year 1885 I 
paid a visit to the Sani6 Turkish school 
for girls. It is a splendid institution, 
subsidized by the Imperial Government, 
and placed under the special protection of 
the Sultan. To enter it one passes 
through a postern door above which are 
emblazoned the royal arms of Turkey. 
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I was conducted by a janitor through the 
principal entrance into a spacious hall. 
On my right was a noble staircase forming 
almost a semicircle. I mounted these 
stairs, crossed a hall, and entered a hand¬ 
some, well-carpeted room, down the middle 
of which ran a long table at which were 
sitting, or to speak more correctly, standing, 
to receive visitors, about thirty young 
girls. On the table was a quantity of 
plain work on which these youthful semp¬ 
stresses were engaged. The work consisted 
of garments for themselves, and I could 
not help wishing that a similar sight 
more often awaited the visit of the school- 
board inspector in England. I was 
admiring the luxurious room and its 
appointments, when I was informed by 
one of the lady teachers, that the whole 
building was formerly the Konak or palace 
of Tonoglaw Mohammed Pasha, and had 
been given by the Government as a 
school for Turkish girls. Somehow or 
other at that moment I could not help 
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thinking of our own Northumberland 
House and of the very fine hotel which 
now occupies its site. 

Six lady teachers four of whom spoke 
French, were ready to give me all the 
information I asked. The directress of 
the establishment, Mademoiselle Cala- 
vass, now came upon the scene, and 
conducted me through the various class¬ 
rooms and dormitories. The view that 
met my eyes from the windows of these 
rooms was simply enchanting. There 
lay before me the bay of Constantinople, 
and the breeze that entered these windows 
swept over the Golden Horn. The be¬ 
nighted Turkish architect had evidently 
managed to deal quite satisfactorily with that 
vexed question of ventilation which so suc¬ 
cessfully baffles the well-meant efforts of 
the constructors of our board schools in 
England. The pupils are 320 in number, 
of whom 100 are resident ; all have 
their meals in the school at the expense 
of the foundation. The dormitories are 
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spacious, well-ventilated rooms, each 
child has a small iron bedstead whose 
sheets and coverlets are spotlessly clean, 
and no boarding school in England need 
blush to show the casual visitor such 
dormitories as those of the Sani6 School. 
As to the course of instruction, the 
curriculum embraces the Turkish language, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, music (the 
piano), singing, and plain and fancy work. 
I said I should like to test the progress of 
the pupils. The teacher joyfully consented. 
Eight young girls, varying in age from 
nine to fourteen, knelt on the carpet, and 
sitting on their heels, began to sing from 
written notes held in the hand, and kept 
accurate time and tune. Personally I can’t 
say that I care for Turkish music, which 
strikes a Western ear as being above a 
trifle monotonous, but these children had 
evidently been well taught, and sang from 
note, not by ear. Their performance on 
the piano was also extremely creditable. 

The examinations, however, which gave 
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me the greatest pleasure, were those of 
drawing and fancy work. The skill and 
cesthetic feeling shown in these two depart¬ 
ments were really marvellous. Surprised 
I certainly was, but my surprise rose to 
wonderment when I learned that the 
Sanid School had only been in existence a 
year, and that previous to that time not 
one of the pupils whose performances I 
had just witnessed had known anything 
of the arts in which they had made such 
remarkable progress. The teaching staff 
consists of six female resident, and 
four male visiting, teachers. The masters 
teach singing, music, drawing- and 
writing, and the mistresses undertake the 
other branches. The pupils are all of the 
upper or upper-middle classes, they dress 
neatly but very plainly, wearing either 
cotton or woollen frocks. The expenses 
of the school are about .£180 a month, 
which includes the salaries of teachers and 
wages of servants. This sum is paid by 
the Government under the patronage of 
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the Sultan, by whom the establishment 
was initiated. 

Since that visit I have been present at 
a distribution of prizes at the girls’ school 
of Emirghian, and was equally struck at 
the great progress made in a few years. 
The audience was composed of Turkish 
ladies, who manifested the greatest possible 
interest in the proceedings. The prizes 
consisted of books and diplomas, and it 
was pleasant to notice the gratification of 
the head mistress, Finet Hanoum, as her 
pupils stepped up to receive the guerdon 
of their own labours and the results of 
the pains she had bestowed upon them. 

For the reasons given above, viz. that 
it is an index to a nation’s civilization, I 
have made special mention of female 
education. Where one finds that the in¬ 
struction of girls is looked after, one may 
be always quite sure that that of young 
people of the other sex is not neglected ; and 
Turkey is no exception to this rule. Here 
is a list of schools now existing in Constant!- 
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nople, all of which have been founded by 
the present Sultan :— 

Lecole civile Imperiale. 

School preparatory to the above. 

L’ecole de Droit. 

L’ecole de Commerce. 

L’dcole des Arts et Metiers (similar to 
our technical college at South Kensington). 

Pensionnat des Arts et Metiers. (This 
is a technical school for girls.) 

Enternat des Arts et Metiers (Also 
for girls.) 

There are also schools for the study of 
the fine arts, a veterinary college, a 
school of languages, schools of medicine, 
civil and military, and some other civil 
schools founded by the unfortunate Abdul 
Aziz. In the capital there are no less 
than twenty secondary schools, and in the 
provinces the number of secondary schools 
founded by Abdul Hamid amounts to more 
than a hundred, as do also the primary 
schools which owe their origin to the same 


source. 
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Schools in which pupils are prepared 
for the superior colleges and faculties have 
also been established by the Sultan in 
Smyrna, Magnesia, Monastir, Janina, 
Broussa, Karassa, Aadana, Castamouni, 
Adrianople, Trebizonde, Ismid, Danas, 
Grunuldjene, Gallipoli, Salonica, and 
Kharpout. 

Jn the following places there are pre¬ 
paratory schools, after studying in which 
the pupils are removed to the “ normal ” 
schools in the capital:—Adrianople, Sa¬ 
lonica, Cassova, Scutari, Albania, Monastir, 
Smyrna, Broussa, Diarbekir, Kharpout, 
Sivas, Konia, Locad, Erzeroum, Cas¬ 
tamouni, Mossoul, Amassa, Luli, Vau, 
Bittis, and Angora. 

Other schools are now either being 
built, or in course of building, at Aidin, 
Tripoli, Rhodes, Kutahva, Erzeroum, 
Angora, Yozgod, Cesarea, Kir-Chekir, 
Aleppo, Sivas, Serfitcha, Bigha, and 
Jerusalem. 

I should have to write several books in 
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order to do full justice to the efforts of the 
Sultan on behalf of national education, or 
to give any adequate idea of his ceaseless 
activity in that great cause. Scarcely a 
day passes without some evidence being 
given of his generosity and solicitude. 
Quite recently he made a spontaneous gift 
of 250,000 piastres in aid of the pre¬ 
paratory schools in the island of Crete, 
and, for it, at once received addresses 
from the various towns, expressing the pro¬ 
found gratitude of the people. These and 
similar facts are always duly chronicled in 
the journals, Turkish and foreign, published 
in Constantinople, but no special corre¬ 
spondent takes the trouble to extract them 
and send them to his employers in England. 
Thus the English people are still under 
the impression that everything in Turkey 
is as it was a century and a half ago. 

Of course, I do not pretend that there is 
not very much more to be done before the 
educational system of Turkey is brought into 
line with that of some of her neighbours; but 

N 
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I maintain that the few facts given above 
are enough to demonstrate that the cause of 
national enlightenment has made greater 
actual progress in the dominions of the 
Sultan during the last two years than in 
any other part of the globe. And one 
must further remember that what has been 
done, has been done in spite of obstacles 
and difficulties such as no other government 
is called upon to encounter—obstacles and 
difficulties which have been largely the 
creation of the servants and emissaries of 
that sovereign in whose realm education 
has actually gone back during the eight 
years of his rule. 13 

Mention has been made above of certain 
gifts of the Sultan to the educational esta¬ 
blishments of Turkey. These donations, 
unlike those of most sovereigns, are made 
by him at a real sacrifice to himself. Not 
once or twice Abdul Hamid has made 
munificent presents out of his very modest 

13 See the writings of Stepniak Tikhomiroff and 
Prince Krapotkin on the social condition of Russia. 
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civil list. On one occasion he converted 
the greater portion of his plate and 
jewellery into cash for the use of the State 
Treasury; at another he cut down the 
number of his personal servants in order to 
devote the funds to the service of deserving 
charities; and at the present moment no 
monarch in Europe is living in less luxury 
or ostentation, or at a less cost to his 
subjects. And this is the more creditable, 
inasmuch as a considerable portion of the 
Sultan’s income must be looked upon as 
what professors of political economy would 
call “ wages of superintendencefor 
whereas other sovereigns are either mere 
State ornaments, or lay figures which 
move at the pulling of the strings by some 
able and powerful minister, Abdul Hamid 
is the active and motive reforming force of 
his empire, and his ministers are merely 
the subordinate officers who carry out his 
behests and directions. 

When treating of the subject of education, 
I find that I forgot to mention a new depar- 

N 2 
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ture which has recently been taken in the 
direction of establishing much-needed 
schools of agriculture. I say much needed, 
for of all the soils of Europe, there is not 
one which is capable of yielding more, and 
none which in relation to its powers (owing 
to the obsolete methods of cultivation in 
vogue) yields less than that of Turkey. 
An initiatory step was taken some quarter 
of a century ago by the establishment of a 
model farm at San Stefano. At the time of 
its establishment it was provided with all 
the then latest improvements, accessories, 
and agricultural implements for farming 
purposes, and was placed under the charge 
of a specialist named Boghos Bey Dadian. 
For some years it produced excellent 
results, but somehow or other it was 
neglected and abandoned, and both money 
and trouble were practically thrown away. 
During the present reign, however, it 
occurred to Agop Pasha, Minister of the 
Civil List, that this farm might be 
resuscitated and put on a footing with 
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similar institutions in Europe. The consent 
of the Sultan was at once and readily 
obtained, and now this re-established farm is 
in full working order and forms the nucleus 
of a school of agriculture which will soon 
have ramifications in every part of the 
empire. The pupils who obtain diplomas 
at the end of their term of study will be 
sent by the Ministers of the Civil List to the 
various provinces to administer the farms 
which belong to the Crown, and thus all 
the farms of the interior will be provided 
with efficient directors. 

One of the first subjects which engaged 
the attention of the Sultan after the with¬ 
drawal of the hostile armies across the 
frontier was that of the improvement of the 
means of communication between the 
various parts of his vast empire. Before the 
advent of the era of railway enterprise the 
condition of Turkey in this respect was 
neither much worse nor much better than 
that of any other country in Europe. Roads 
everywhere, with few exceptions, were more 
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of hindrance than of help to the traveller, 
and roads in Turkey did not differ very 
greatly from those in Austria or Russia. 
But when English capital and English 
labour crossed the Straits of Dover and, 
flowing all over Christian Europe, left in 
their wake the line along which the “ iron 
horse ” was soon to rush in headlong speed, 
dragging behind him vast masses of 
merchandise and thousands of men, Turkey 
at once dropped miles behind her Euro¬ 
pean competitors in the struggle for com¬ 
mercial supremacy, and in this heavily 
handicapped position she remained until 
her present ruler took in his hands the reins 
of government. To make any progress at 
all in the direction of railroad construction 
was a task of stupendous difficulty. De¬ 
vastated by war, depleted by famine, ren¬ 
dered well-nigh bankrupt by speculation and 
mal-administration, the country was scarcely 
in a position to find the funds for laying 
down an ordinary gravel path. Nothing 
but foreign capital could set to work the 
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armies of navvies and coach-builders, whose 
brawny arms must needs go a-swinging 
before a foot of iron could be laid or a cog¬ 
wheel forged, and foreign capital, always 
timid and bashful, had been effectually 
frightened by the cessation of the pay¬ 
ment of the coupons under the manage¬ 
ment of the ministers of Abdul Aziz. But, 
in spite of these almost insuperable obstacles, 
some progress has been made, as the 
following figures will show. In 1878 there 
were 958 miles of rail in the empire, being 
786 miles in Turkey in Europe, and 172 
miles in Asia Minor. In 1883 these had 
grown to 1070 miles, and in 1886 they had 
again increased to 1251 miles, of which 347 
miles were in Asia, constituting four lines 
—one from Smyrna to Aidin, one from 
Scutari to Ismid, one from Messina to 
Tarsus and Adana, and one from Janina to 
Brod. 

It is naturally to this last-mentioned part 
of the empire that we must look for most 
progress in the future, for it is here that 
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the Sultan most earnestly desires that the 
means of communication should be im¬ 
proved, and its vast, immeasurable re¬ 
sources developed. It is to this quarter 
of the globe that it would be well worth 
the while of the capitalist to cast his eye 
at a time when the rate of interest is 
rapidly falling; when enormous sums are 
“ going begging ” in the European Bourses, 
and people are jumping at a return of 
three and a half and four per cent. 

Of course, in Turkey in Europe the 
difficulties in the way of railway construction 
are more than those merely of the pocket. 
They are political as well as financial. 
Englishmen, secure behind their tempest- 
tossed twenty miles of ocean, are apt to 
forget that on the Continent, before a line 
can be laid, the plans of “ princes and 
statesmen ” have to be taken into account 
as well as those of money-lords and railway 
engineers ; and that those who are respon¬ 
sible for the safety of empires have to 
consider what other things (in the way of 
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armed men and munitions of war) besides 
merchandise, tourists, and commis voyageurs 
the proposed line may possibly convey. 
In no part of the civilized world are 
such questions of more importance than in 
Turkey in Europe. Here a line which 
might be of immense commercial value to 
the Turk might also be of great strategic 
assistance to the Russian, and the latter 
consideration may very reasonably quite 
outweigh the former. But in Asia Minor 
no such questions can possibly arise. There 
is positively nothing to prevent the opening 
up of these rich and fertile provinces but 
lack of knowledge and enterprise on 
the part of American and European 
capitalists. Did one not know that the 
“ monied man ” keeps his patriotism in his 
pocket, one would be surprised that no 
English company has yet been formed 
for running a line from the Western Coast 
of Asia Minor, say from a point opposite 
Cyprus, to the Persian Gulf. From such a 
line England as a nation would gain politi- 
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cally as much as the shareholders would 
gain financially. No doubt some conces¬ 
sions of a political sort would be required 
from the Sultan, but his well-known and 
constantly-manifested anxiety to do all in 
his power to stimulate enterprise in these 
regions makes the granting of any reason¬ 
able concessions a foregone conclusion. 
Had we a Government with eyes that 
could see beyond Trafalgar Square, or an 
Opposition whocould envisage aught besides 
Ireland, neither England nor Turkey would 
have to wait long for such an undertaking 
to be begun under a national guarantee of 
a minimum dividend. Some time ago I 
noticed in the semi-official organ of the Czar 
in London, the Pall Mall Gazette , an un¬ 
worthy sneer at the Sultan for having sought 
an interview with a great American Crcesus 
whose yacht was anchored in the Bay of 
Constantinople! Did not one know that 
the eccentric and hysterical editor of that 
journal had had his rather weak head 
completely turned by the fascinations and 
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flatteries of a fair Muscovite diplomatist, 
it would be scarcely credible that the 
efforts of a sovereign to benefit his people 
should be used against him as a reproach, 
even by a London editor. 

Should Christian or Hebrew capital 
ever find its way into Asia Minor, recent 
events have made it pretty clear that 
Abdul Hamid will have to be well on his 
guard, lest all the benefits of the under¬ 
taking should flow into the strong boxes 
of the promoters and shareholders. But 
the Sultan has learned from bitter ex¬ 
perience that his country is looked upon 
as fair game by the sportsman-boursier, 
and his subjects may rely on it that no 
concessions will be granted which do not 
secure to the Ottoman Empire a fair 
share of the certain advantages and gains. 
The events to which I refer have reference 
to a railway which was to have been con¬ 
structed under the financial auspices of 
Messrs. Erlanger, Alt, and Seefeldter. The 
terms insisted upon by the Sultan as a 
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necessary set off to the large concessions 
were, ist. That the Concessionaries must 
begin the works simultaneously at Ismid 
and Angora, pushing them on from the 
latter place to Bagdad. 2nd. That the 
Government should have the right to 
purchase the line thirty years after the 
granting of the concession, and not thirty 
years after the opening of the railway. 
3rd. That the purchase should be effected 
by the payment of an annual sum equal to 
fifty per cent, of the mean gross receipts of 
the five years preceding the purchase. 
These terms, surely more reasonable than 
any other modern government would offer 
as the price of granting a monopoly, have 
not been accepted by Mr. Erlanger, and at 
the moment the matter remains in abeyance. 
But I should like to point out that Stipu¬ 
lation No. 2 affords an example of the 
exercise of that political instinct on the 
part of the Sultan to which I have more 
than once drawn attention. Had some 
similar stipulation been made by the 
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English Government when granting the 
monopolies to our own great lines of rail¬ 
way, the English public would not now 
be suffering under the tyranny of such 
persons as Sir Edward - Watkin. The 
French Government were wiser in their 
generation, and before very many years 
are over their heads the French people 
will be the owners of their own railway 
system. Railroads are the highways of 
modern life, and it is monstrous that any 
private persons should hold a perpetual 
monopoly in the means of communication. 
The very utmost that capitalists have a 
right to demand is the return of the capital 
advanced, together with a fair remuneration 
for the risks incurred, and in refusing to 
permit the labour of his people to be sub¬ 
ject to a perpetual charge for the benefit 
of foreign money-lenders, the Sultan has 
proved himself to be alive to the workings of 
the spirit of modern Socialism which is every 
day more and more inspiring the actions 
of politicians and the aspirations of peoples. 
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But railways, though the most im¬ 
portant, are not the only means of 
communication which have received the 
attention of the Ottoman Government. In 
the recollection of the present writer, the 
ordinary roads in Asia Minor and some of 
the islands were at certain seasons of the 
year practically impassable. Now they 
are as good for man and beast as anything 
to be found in Europe. Many of them are 
macadamized with marble, and can be 
travelled on with comfort in the most rainy 
weather. Concerning our own Northern 
highways, there used to be an old jingle 
which said,— 

“ If you had seen these roads before they were made, 
You would take off your hat and bless General 
Wade.” 

Could this couplet be translated into 
Turkish, and the name of the living Sultan 
be inserted in place of that of the dead 
general, it would admirably express the 
sentiments of the inhabitant and tourist of 
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the country where these new and excellent 
highways have been constructed. 

The one department of the State in 
which it has been almost impossible to 
reduce the expenditure is that of the war- 
like forces of the empire. Menaced as 
she is by one bitter, hereditary and 
remorseless foe, and unable as she is 
to count upon the assistance of a single 
ally, the sovereign who would do any¬ 
thing to weaken her power of resistance 
to aggression would be a traitor of the 
blackest hue. But even here the reforming 
hand of the Sultan has managed in some 
small measure to contract expenditure 
without sacrificing efficiency. The intro¬ 
duction of the system of compulsory 
military service on the model of all the 
other Continental schemes has enabled the 
Ottoman Government to devote a con¬ 
siderable portion of the funds hitherto 
spent in paying volunteer troops, to 
improving the instruction of the officers 
and the equipment of the men of its army 
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and navy. A certain number of Turkish 
officers are now sent every year to Prussia 
for the purpose of studying the art of war, 
as practised by the most eminent of its 
professors. Batches of staff officers are 
annually sent on military tours throughout 
the Empire for the purpose of making 
themselves acquainted with the nature of 
the country, and becoming familiar with 
the points of greatest strategical importance. 
The intelligence department all over the 
world constantly transmits to Constantinople 
particulars of every military improvement 
and invention whose adoption might 
render more efficient their own military 
organization, and where possible such new 
ideas are rapidly put into practice. That 
most necessary of all things in modern war, 
a railway battalion, is now in process of 
creation, and those best qualified to speak 
tell me that, should a second “ divine figure 
from the North” be moved to undertake 
another “ knightly errand ” of blood and 
fire, he will meet with a reception very 
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different to that accorded to his predecessor 
in unprovoked aggression. 

The Turkish navy has always been a 
thoroughly efficient arm of the State, and 
it was lack of opportunity only which 
forbade its rendering more distinguished 
service to the nation during the late war, 
but I am credibly informed from sources 
other than Turkish, that the fleet was 
never more powerful and ready for work 
than at the present moment, and that the 
recent addition of twenty-two first-class 
torpedo boats will enable its commanders 
to enter upon any possible naval war with 
every chance of renewing the ancient 
glories of the Ottoman navy. 

The article of Sir Henry Eliot, late 
Ambassador at Constantinople, to which 
reference has already been made, substan¬ 
tially endorses all that I have said of the 
events which led up to Abdul Hamid’s 
accession. But at that point Sir Henry’s 
historic accuracy and his political insight 
seem to have failed him, and the 
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gist of his article is a wail over the fall 
of Midhat Pasha and his proposed 
constitution. He implicitly charges the 
Sultan with pursuing a retrograde and 
reactionary policy, inasmuch as in his (Sir 
Henry’s) opinion, if the constitution had 
been allowed to “ march,” the progress of 
reformation in Turkey would have been 
much more rapid and much more satis¬ 
factory. 

Now, neither of Midhat nor of his bant¬ 
ling do I intend to say any harsh or unkind 
things here. The former was undoubtedly 
an able and strenuous statesman, and of 
the latter we may say that it was about as 
good and about as bad as ready-made 
constitutions generally are. 14 History has 

14 The salient features of Midhat’s proposals which 
were made public at the first meeting of the Con¬ 
ference of Constantinople, were the establishment of 
the Chambers—the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate to be nominated by the 
Sultan, and chosen from amongst the most eminent 
personages in the country. The Chamber to consist 
of Deputies elected by ballot, and both bodies to 
exercise much the same functions as in a European 
Constitution. Islamism was declared to be the reli- 
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long ago proved the futility of the schemes 
of constitution-mongers, and sociology has 
taught us that a State is an organism which 
must evolve and grow, not an edifice 
which can be constructed or altered at the 
will or by the skill of any architect or 
builder. No doubt Midhat’s well-meant 
scheme never had fair play, and for this 
Sir Henry Eliot’s own Government was 
largely responsible, but a very slight socio¬ 
logical knowledge is all that is needed to 
convince one that the real reason of its 
inevitable failure was that the people on 
whom it was to be thrust had not reached 
that plane of political development on 
which alone constitutions of any kind are 
workable. Englishmen with their centuries 


gion of the State, but all other forms of faith were 
guaranteed free exercise of public worship. Liberty 
ot the Press and liberty of education were granted. 
Primary education was made compulsory . All persons 
were declared eligible for public offices without 
regard to differences of religion. Property was 
guaranteed, the domicil declared inviolable. Public 
officials were not to be dismissed without legitimate 
grounds. 
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of practical self-government, with their 
historic traditions of struggle and fight 
between monarch and people, with their 
jealousy of officialism, with their corpora¬ 
tions, County Councils, vestries, ballot-boxes, 
Corrupt Practices’ Acts and what not, are 
too apt to consider constitutional govern¬ 
ment as having been given at Sinai, and 
regard as knaves all sovereigns who do not 
grant, and as fools all people who do not 
demand, it. Our average fellow-country¬ 
man, “ the man with a white hat, who rides 
on an omnibus ” forgets that forms of 
government are only means to an end, and 
that the same means which with one race 
or people may most readily attain that end, 
with another may lead to a quite different 
result. A measure which in London or 
New York might act as a check on corrup¬ 
tion, would only increase and intensify it in 
Constantinople or Bagdad. 

Therefore it seems to me, an English¬ 
woman with no slight love of liberty and no 
great liking for despotism in the abstract 
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that those who charge Abdul Hamid with 
having crushed the dawning freedom of 
his country, and with pursuing a policy of 
reaction and obscurantism, are guilty either 
of gross dishonesty, or of a strange lack of 
political capacity and sociological knowledge. 
It is a mark of his superiority to these 
political pedants in both these respects, that 
the Sultan was able to see through forms to 
facts, through shams to realities; to dis¬ 
regard well-meant innovations and to 
continue in his own person the form of 
government best suited to the tastes and 
wants of the people for whose welfare and 
happiness it had pleased God to make him 
responsible. 

It was said long ago by a distinguished 
oriental, who is generally supposed to have 
been endowed with a fair share of this 
world’s wisdom, that in a multitude of 
counsellors there is confusion. From such 
confusion and its terrible results Abdul 
Hamid has saved his people, and I most 
fearlessly appeal to every one who has lived 
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in Turkey, who knows and can enter into 
the aspirations and ideas of its inhabitants, 
to say whether in their opinion had its 
destinies been confided to a brand new 
parliament, it is likely that I should have 
been able to chronicle the long list of 
reforms which I have set out above, and 
which are only a part of a large number of 
beneficent measures initiated and either 
already carried out or being carried out by 
the present head of the Ottoman Empire. 

I do not deny, nay, I most firmly believe, 
that the day will come when Turkey will be 
a self-governing nation, but that day would 
have been postponed rather than hastened 
by the sham self-government of Midhat’s 
scheme, and the course most likely to speed 
its advent is that now being taken by the 
Sultan and his ministers. An eye-witness 
of Abdul Hamid’s conduct wrote at the end 
of the first month of his reign :—“ In all 
matt.ers of public importance, the personal 
views of the Sultan Hamid have exercised 
a most decisive influence, and this influence 
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is growing every day; but it is altogether 
of a different kind from that of his prede¬ 
cessors. It is not that capricious inter¬ 
ference, the result of momentary whims and 
covert advice or influence, but it is a sys¬ 
tematic effort on the Sultan’s part to master 
the affairs of State by seeking for information 
and, on the strength of this, forming his 
judgment. The prejudice which seems to 
have existed in his mind in the beginning 
against the ministers who had been so active 
during the end of his predecessor’s reign, 
has disappeared on nearer acquaintance, and 
the relations which have been established 
between him and them are of a novel 
kind. According to the etiquette of 
centuries, the Sultan came as little into 
contact with his ministers socially as with 
the rest of the world. The present Sultan 
has broken through the barriers of this 
isolation. He allows them to be seated in 
his presence, and discusses affairs in council. 
He has already spoken earnestly of his 
strong wish to encourage trade and industry, 
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to open agricultural schools, and to introduce 
model farms. 15 In his choice of officers to 
attend about his person he has specially 
selected those who have received a Euro¬ 
pean education, and have become con¬ 
versant not only with the languages, but 
with the leading ideas of the civilized 
countries of Europe;’ 

If 1 needed any proof other than, that 
given by d priori reasoning that the direct 
rule of such a man is better for such a 
population as that of Turkey than a regime 
of elective assemblies, I might find it in 'the 
condition of Bulgaria since the “autonomy ” 
set up by the Treaty of Berlin. From that 
hour to this that unhappy province has 
been the hot-bed of intrigue and discontent. 
Every office open to the reach of ambition 
gives the agent provocateur a new field for 
his enterprise, and he sees in every new 
elector a possible subject for a bribe. It 
was a matter of common tajjc round the 

15 This wish has since been carried into effect; vide 
supra, p 180-1. 
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camp-fires of the Russian troops during the 
recent war, that the condition of the 
peasants whom the Czar’s soldiers had come 
to “ liberate ” was infinitely better than that 
of the fathers and brothers whom they them¬ 
selves had left behind, and if this prosperous 
state of things no longer exists among the 
rustics of Bulgaria, and all evidence goes to 
prove that it is rapidly disappearing, they 
have ' nothing but their “ rescuers ” and 
their Assembly to thank for the change. 

Not long ago a paragraph went the round 
of the English newspapers telling an 
anecdote of the King of Italy, for which that 
amiable monarch got much kudos amongst 
British democrats. It related how King 
Humbert, being shown over some public 
gardens, noticed the absence of his loyal 
subjects, and remarked how little his people 
seemed to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities of enjoyment the place offered 
them. On^being informed that the public 
had been excluded from the gardens during 
his inspection, he at once demanded their 
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re-admission, and the garden was almost 
immediately thronged with a grateful and 
loyal crowd. A similar incident in the life 
of Abdul Hamid received no such gratuitous 
publicity. Dining one day in the grounds 
of Yildiz Kiosk, his favourite residence, he 
noticed a large crowd assembled outside 
the gates, endeavouring to get a glimpse 
of the grounds. He at once ordered the 
gates to be thrown open and admission to 
be given to all the people who were gathered 
there, and from that time the public have 
obtained invariable admission to what had 
been heretofore forbidden ground. Similar 
acts on the part of certain more occidental 
royalties, who appear to think that the 
attitude of the “veiled prophet” is the one 
most consistent with their dignity, might do 
something to restore a rapidly waning 
popularity. 

These pages are no place in which to 
raise the veil of that domestic privacy which 
is as dear to sovereign as to sweep, but I 
am only stating what is well known to every 
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resident in Constantinople, when I say that 
the private life of the Sultan much more 
resembles that of an English gentleman 
than the popular idea of that of an Oriental 
prince. Amongst other financial reforms, 
he has consistently discouraged the expen¬ 
diture of the harem. 

The most painful duty and most terrible 
responsibility which are the lot of the 
absolute ruler are in coming to those 
decisions upon which hang the lives of his 
unfortunate and erring subjects. On every 
occasion on which the power of life and 
death has had to be wielded, Abdul Hamid 
has always settled the question by deciding 
for the claims of mercy and against the 
demands of inexorable justice, and he has 
not signed a single death-warrant since his 
accession. 

The one thing now needful to give 
complete success to the Sultan’s policy, and 
to render his rule an unmixed blessing to 
the millions of his vast empire, is a period 
of peace from European intermeddling and 
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from hostile intrigue. If England and her 
allies, having banished misery and discon¬ 
tent from the masses of their own people, 
having emptied their prisons and poor- 
houses, and filled their churches and work¬ 
shops, desire an outlet for the superfluous 
energy of their philanthropists and political 
and social reformers, let them, in the name of 
all that is honest and human, turn their 
attention to that empire which stretches 
like a great black cloud from Archangel to 
the Black Sea. Let them proffer their 
“ collective notes,” their “ remonstrances,” 
their “jam and judicious advice” to the 
monarch from whose starving and tyrant- 
ridden millions one great wail of agony is 
ever ascending to the unanswering heavens. 
The “ administrative exile ” in the mines of 
Siberia, the political prisoner in the foul 
dungeons of the Troubetskoi bastion may 
well pray to be delivered from the rule of 
" the divine figure from the north,” even if 
the terms of his release were a lifetime to 
be spent in the dominion of the unspeak- 
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able Turk. But if from dishonesty and 
cowardice they shrink from interference 
with the crudest and the most fraudulent 
and the blackest tyranny which has ever 
cursed the earth, at least let them have the 
decency to leave unmolested the sovereign 
who is presenting to his own subjects and 
to all who have eyes to see the spectacle 
longed for by our own illustrious poet, of— 

“ One still strong man in a brawling world.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 

In dealing so far with the duties and 
responsibilities of the Sultan of Turkey, and 
with the manner in which the present 
holder of that title has performed and 
undertaken them, I have written as though 
those duties and responsibilities extended 
into only two continents. But although it 
may suit the purposes of Western diplomacy 
to act in disregard of the fact that the 
Sultan’s rights extend across the waters of 
the Red Sea, and the Suez Canal, I should 
be giving a very inadequate account of the 
difficulties and doings of Abdul Hamid's 
reign were I to leave untouched the last ten 
years of the history of the Ottoman rule in 
Africa. The Sultan’s task would have 
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been very considerably lightened had the 
condition of Egypt presented any very great 
contrast to that of the European and Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire. But the same 
state of things which prevailed in them, 
existed here also. Similar causes produce 
similar effects, and maladministration at 
the centre, neglect at the extremities and 
ceaseless foreign intrigue had brought 
about on the Nile the same state of hope¬ 
less political and social confusion with 
which Abdul Hamid had had to grapple on 
the Bosphorus and the Euphrates. 

The misgovernment and extravagance of 
the Viceroy Ismail, to‘whom the European 
and Hebrew financiers had shown their 
usual kindness at the usual percentage, had 
at the time of the Sultan’s accession 
culminated in a financial impasse. The 
army was clamouring for arrears of pay, 
and the wretched fellaheen were ground 
into the dust under a burden of taxation 
whose proceeds went to fill the pockets of 
Levantine adventurers and to deck the 
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persons of Parisian Coryphdes. Directly 
the cessation of the death-struggle at the 
gates of his capital permitted him to turn 
his eyes southward, this state of affairs 
received Abdul Hamid’s very prompt 
attention. He had not to look long or to 
make very many inquiries before perceiving 
that on the throne of Egypt Ismail Pasha 
was the wrong man in the wrong place. 

It is one of the advantages of absolute 
government that under it the most exalted 
of subordinates can be relegated to private 
life by a stroke of the pen, and without 
matters having to be squared with the 
political party to whom the delinquent 
belongs. So it happened that one fine 
morning in August, 1879, the genial 
Ismail found himself ejected from the 
throne of the Pharaohs, and discovered 
that by an almost magical transformation 
his son Tewfic was reigning in his stead. 
Whether the change was a change for the 
better, from the point of view of the 
Egyptian fellah, may, by the light of subse- 
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quent events, be seriously and reasonably 
questioned. From a Carlylean stand-point 
the father was unquestionably fitter for rule 
than the son; for whatever may have been 
Ismail’s faults, he was undoubtedly a strong 
man, and whatever may be Tewfic’s virtues, 
he is as unquestionably a weak one, and I 
am by no means sure that the unscrupulous 
oppression practised upon his subjects by 
the deposed viceroy in his single-hearted 
efforts to secure his own interests was not 
a burden easier to be borne than that laid 
upon the shoulders of the fellaheen by the 
feeble and faineant policy ofTewfic. Had 
Abdul Hamid been given a free choice of 
a ruler for his tributary province, there is 
no reason to doubt that his selection of an 
administrator in Africa would have been 
any less successful than those he has made 
in Europe and Asia. But the Egyptian 
Khedivate is hereditary, and though the 
Suzerain may remove an individual, the 
breed must remain. Thus it was that the 
Sultan could do no more than set Tewfic in 
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the right path, and trust to his advancing 
along it with steady steps. But steps, 
steady or unsteady, he was not destined to 
take alone. The opening of the Suez 
Canal a few years before had given real 
or supposed interests in Egypt to every 
power whose ships passed through it. Of 
course, as more than two-thirds of the 
vessels were English, our country had 
necessarily a preponderating influence and 
power in the counsels of the Viceroy ; but, 
on the other hand, as it was French 
enterprise and capital which had built the 
canal, and as the “ Napoleonic tradition,’’ 
whatever that may be, still held sway over 
the minds of our rather sentimental neigh¬ 
bours, the English Government had 
arranged with France, by the consent of 
the Sultan, what is known as the “ Dual 
Control.” This was an arrangement by 
which the representatives of the two great 
Powers should have equal access to the ear 
of the inexperienced Tewfic, and should 
make joint efforts to control his actions. 
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As a matter of course such divided 
counsels were fatal to anything like that 
strong and vigorous government which is 
the prime necessity for success in the 
management of Eastern peoples. Scarcely 
a year under the new regime had passed 
away before the natives discovered the truth 
so often lost sight of by more advanced 
people, that change of government makes 
hut little difference to social and economic 
conditions. Finding that the “ Dual 
Control ” left the stomach as empty and 
the back as bare as the single rule of 
Ismail, and hoping much from theweakness, 
or let us call it the mildness, of the Viceroy, 
they began to make clamorous appeals for 
protection and reform. As in all popular 
movements the man of strong will and 
fixed purpose is the man who comes to the 
top, so in Egypt it was Arabi Pasha, a 
resolute colonel of infantry, who was 
selected to lay before the Khedive in the 
name of his subjects their demands for the 
immediate dismissal of his unpopular and 
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obnoxious Ministry ; for the convocation 
of an elective national assembly, and for 
the increasing the strength of the army to 
18,000 men. The presentation of this 
demand by a man who held the Khedive’s 
commission was in itself an act of rebellion 
legally punishable with death, and there 
can be little doubt that Ismail would have 
nipped the revolt in the bud by drawing a 
revolver and shooting Arabi where he 
stood. But Tewfic was made of less stern 
stuff. He hesitated to give a decisive 
answer, and, putting Arabi off, reported the 
matter to his Suzerain at Constantinople. 
Abdul Hamid acted with his usual prompt¬ 
ness and decision. He adopted the only 
right method of dealing with a population 
in a state of rebellion, that of first restoring 
order and then inquiring into and redress¬ 
ing legitimate grievances. He declared 
his readiness to assist the Khedive with a 
demonstration of military force, and to 
despatch Imperial Commissioners to in¬ 
quire and examine into the alleged wrongs 
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of his Egyptian subjects, and report to him 
the result of the inquiry. 

One would have imagined that such 
proposals would have recommended them¬ 
selves at once to the favourable considera¬ 
tion, and met with the approval, of the 
powers of the Dual Control. The Sultan 
was, and is still, the over-lord of the 
country. Great and commanding interests 
demanded his continual presence in the 
capital of his empire. Unable, therefore, to 
prosecute the necessary inquiries in propria 
persond, he did what any other ruler in 
Europe would have done, proposed to 
despatch trusty envoys to act for him. 
The English Government, however, acting 
in that spirit of contemptuous distrust 
which has over and over again marred its 
diplomatic relations with Oriental states, 
objected to these proposals, and opposed 
their being carried into effect. Without 
further inquiry into the causes of the 
discontent, they allowed a new Cabinet to 
be formed, under which Arabi Pasha was 
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Under Secretary for War. It pursued the 
policy so often found successful at home, of 
getting rid of a persistent grumbler by 
giving him a place. The Sultan’s plan 
was whittled down to an ineffective mission 
of Dervish Pasha, from which nothing was 
expected, and from which nothing came; 
Tewfic continued his feeble and impossible 
attempt to please everybody, changing 
Ministers with the rapidity and facility 
with which an English politician changes 
his opinions, and finally appointed Arabi 
Minister of War. Once fairly on the down 
grade public affairs went quickly to per¬ 
dition. On June i ith, 1882, a disturbance 
which under any government but that of a 
“ Dual Control ” would have been instantly 
suppressed and heard no more of, broke 
out in Alexandria, and was allowed to gain 
head until the Khedive and his ministers 
lost theirs and basely deserted their 
posts, leaving Arabi master of the city. 16 


16 The original inciter of the outbreak was a Maltese. 
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Then followed that marvellous performance 
on the part of the English fleet which I 
think was described by Mr. Gladstone as 
being “ warlike operations but not war.” 
Perhaps the greatest possible proof of the 
strong hold which Mr. Gladstone has gained 
over the party he leads is to be found in 
the fact that his fame and power were able 
to survive this majestic and stupendous 
blunder. However, good has a way of 
coming out of evil, and if this insane step 
did nothing else, it at least put an end to that 
egregious arrangement, the Dual Control. 

Strong pressure was brought to bear on 
the French authorities at Alexandria to 
induce them to take part in the non¬ 
descript operations which ended in carry¬ 
ing fire and death upon a friendly city, but 
our joint controller would have none of us ; 
the French Admiral withdrew his ships 
from the port, and Admiral Seymour was 
left to win his glory, his peerage, and his 
pension 17 off his own bat. 

17 This statement is more alliterative than correct. 
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How the great deed was done, how the 
glorious victory was achieved, I have no 
intention of repeating here. The events 
are too fresh in all our minds to need more 
than mere mention ; but I feel bound in 
justice to a misled and unfortunate man to 
say that, according to all impartial witnesses, 
Arabi appears in, the days which followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s heroic bombardment, to 
have remained loyal to the Khedive, and to 
have acted entirely under his orders. But 
he did not meet with the loyalty he gave, 
for Tewfic, with the stubbornness which so 
often accompanies weakness of character, 
hearkened to the advice of intriguers and 
self-interested partisans, and, mistaking 
precipitancy for promptitude, dismissed him 
from office and declared him a rebel. 

From this very brief risumioi the events 

It was a lump sum which the Admiral was paid for 
his services, but the interest on that sum is a tribute 
which will be for ever paid to his descendents by 
the producing classes of England; in what material 
respect this differs from a perpetual pension, let Mr. 
Bradlaugh explain to his constituents. 
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which ended, in the month of June, 1882, 
in the partial destruction of a city of the 
Ottoman empire by the guns of its close 
ally, it will be seen that throughout the 
whole of the Egyptian negotiations Abdul 
Hamid was treated by England first with 
diplomatic discourtesy, then with open con¬ 
tempt, and finally with outrage and insult. 
H e was thwarted in what would have un¬ 
questionably been a successful attempt to 
prevent disorder, and then prevented from 
making any effort to suppress it. 

As-to the legitimacy of the discontent 
which led to Arabi’s revolt, and of which 
he was the chosen mouth-piece, it is diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible now, to form a solid 
opinion. By some who ought to know he 
has been branded as the ambitious leader of 
a rebellious and factious party which, dis¬ 
contented with the result of appeals for 
changes, and irritated at the failure of an 
attempted revolt, corrupted the Khedive’s 
soldiers, and brought about an armed 
rebellion against his authority. But others 
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who are equally in a position to judge and 
bear impartial witness, tell us that he was 
unrighteously proclaimed a rebel while 
protesting in a fair and loyal spirit 
against corrupt administration, and only 
withdrew his fellow-soldiers into the 
interior because he did not wish to expose 
them to an internecine struggle. But 
however this may be, nothing can be 
clearer than that Abdul Hamid, the one 
man who might have been able to settle 
with a just and high aim the matter in dis¬ 
pute between the Khedive and his subjects, 
was never permitted an opportunity of 
forming a correct decision thereupon, and 
when once the British force had landed in 
Alexandria, he very wisely left to England 
the task of extricating herself and her 
victims from the muddle into which her 
precipitate action had plunged them; and 
to civilized Europe that of judging between 
himself and those who had trampled on his 
rights and usurped his authority. Arabi 
proclaimed a rebel, Egypt was, without 
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the Sultan’s authority being even asked, 
invaded by an English army under the 
inevitable Lord Wolseley, who gained fresh 
laurels, and something more substantial in 
the shape of a lump sum of money, by his 
victory over a man who was constantly 
described as an ignorant adventurer, with¬ 
out the slightest military skill, and with 
absolutely no strategic experience. Into 
the story of the struggle and its end there 
is no need to go here. The “ rebel ” army 
was crushed, its leader captured, and, 
instead of being tried by court-martial and 
shot as a traitor, as he should have been if 
the Khedive’s proclamation concerning him 
was not a lie from beginning to end, was, 
after a rather discreditable trial, banished 
as an exile to one of Englands Asiatic 
dependencies. 

The English Government did not fail to 
make capital out of the refusal of France to 
take any part in the “ warlike operations ” 
which were not war, and her right to act 
any further in concert with England was 
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denied. She had left the English to snatch 
the chestnuts out of the fire, was the con¬ 
tention, and henceforth her right to have a 
voice in Egyptian affairs had absolutely 
ceased. The dual control was at an end; 
and with as little reference as possible to 
the Sultan, and at the request of the Khe¬ 
dive, the English Government proceeded, 
with the assistance of Sir E. Baring, Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Dufferin and several other 
distinguished persons, to do all sorts of 
beneficent and philanthropic things for the 
oppressed fellaheen of Egypt. 

Very strange and wonderful things they 
were some of them. In the beginning of 
1883 provisional councils were established 
whose duties were to assess and collect 
rates, within their jurisdiction, for the execu¬ 
tion of local works, and to tender advice to 
the Egyptian Government on purely local 
matters ; and a Legislative Council, to meet 
four times a year, was created for the 
purpose of considering and reporting on 
petitions presented to the Khedive, and 
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offering him its invaluable opinions on the 
subject of the annual budget and other 
matters of general interest. 

It soon became evident that the defeat 
of Arabi and the subsequent statesmanlike 
efforts just mentioned had not had the 
effect of bringing either Egypt or England 
out of their difficulties, and that the with¬ 
drawal of the latter’s army must be 
indefinitely postponed. The unsettled 
state of feeling caused by England’s action 
in Alexandria rapidly spread throughout 
the whole of the Sultan’s dominions in 
Africa with that mysterious celerity which 
so often characterizes the carrying of news 
in the East. The wild Arab tribes of the 
Soudan, learning that the Sultan’s troops 
had crossed bayonets disastrously to them¬ 
selves with the soldiers of the foreigner, 
naturally thinking that their master’s power 
was on the wane, broke into open revolt, 
and besieged the outlying Egyptian garri¬ 
sons. Of course, having upset the only 
native authority, England had practically 
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made herself responsible for the lives of the 
unfortunate men who suddenly found 
themselves surrounded by myriads of im¬ 
placable foes. Although a certain small 
but noisy political faction at home desired 
to shirk the responsibility and apply the 
policy of “the bloody sponge” to the 
besieged garrisons, such an act of infamy 
was at present impossible to a man like 
Mr. Gladstone, about whom still clung a 
few of the best traditions of England's 
past. General Hicks was despatched with 
a small relieving force, which was surprised 
and cut to pieces, and almost immediately 
afterwards a similar fate befell the soldiers 
of General Baker. 

Then came the world-famous ride 
of Gordon across the desert to Khartoum. 
There is little need for me to say 
anything here respecting the closing 
days of that splendid hero’s life. Every 
incident connected with them is likely to 
remain fresh and vivid in the memory of 
every one of this generation. The story 
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of the siege of Khartoum, and the death of 
its illustrious defender, will ever remain 
a crown of glory to a man and a brand of 
shame to a nation. 

The advent to power of Lord Salisbury, 
with which, let us hope, his predecessor’s 
baseness to Gordon had a good deal to do, 
inspired the friends of Egypt with some 
hopes of an end being put to the deplorable 
state of things which followed on the fall of 
Khartoum, and in August, 1885, what looked 
like a step in the right direction was taken 
by the despatch of Sir Drummond Wolff 
on a special mission to the Sultan with 
reference to the affairs of Egypt. His 
instructions, not long ago published, seemed 
to hint at something like an apology to 
Abdul Hamid for the quite unusual and 
discourteous manner in which the previous 
Government had ignored his authority. 
Here is an excerpt:— 

“It is the wish of her Majesty’s 
Government to recognize in its full signifi¬ 
cance the position which is secured to his 
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Majesty the Sultan as Sovereign of Egypt 
by treaties and other instruments having a 
force under international law. They are 
of opinion that the authority of the Sultan 
over the large portion of the Mohammedans 
which exists under his rule will be much 
assured by a due recognition of his legiti¬ 
mate position in respect to Egypt; and on 
the other hand they believe that it is in his 
Majesty’s power to contribute materially to 
the establishment of settled order and good 
government in portions of that country 
which have recently been subject to the 
calamity of armed rebellion. The co¬ 
operation of the Sultan will doubtless 
exercise a marked influence on the minds 
of large bodies of the inhabitants who 
profess the faith of Islam, and will 
neutralize any evil effects arising from any 
suspicion they may have entertained that 
it was intended to subject them to the 
dominations of nations differing from them¬ 
selves in faith. The Sultan also possesses, 
in the various races under his rule, the 
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means of supplying soldiers to whom the 
climate of the southern territories of 
Egypt is not injurious, and he is therefore 
in a position to bring to bear upon the 
task of restoring and maintaining order in 
those regions, brave troops who will 
suffer from no material disadvantage to 
which the insurgent inhabitants of the 
country itself are not exposed.” 

It will be seen that in these words Lord 
Salisbury passed a severer censure upon 
Mr. Gladstone than any which he delivered 
from his place in the House of Lords. The 
sovereignty of the Sultan over Egypt, his 
authority as head of the Mohammedan 
faith, the power consequently possessed by 
him over the wild peoples of Upper Egypt, 
and the bravery of his own troops, were all 
recognized and insistedupon asunanswerable 
reasons why the task of tranquillizing Egypt 
should no longer be left to English soldiers, 
but placed in the hands of the troops of its 
legitimate sovereign. The course of action 
indicated in the “note” was essentially a 

Q 
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reversal of the whole policy of the Liberal 
Government. In the Alexandrian fiasco of 
1882, and in the line of action which followed 
it, the position and rights of the Sultan 
have been studiously and ostentatiously 
ignored. 

During Lord Granville’s last year at the 
Foreign Office this policy was italicized. 
In February, 1884, the Turkish Ambassador 
in London handed to Lord Granville a 
despatch in which was asserted, in the 
plainest language, the demand of the 
Sultan as the Sovereign of Egypt to be the 
sole restorer of order in that province, and 
requesting formally that early measures 
might be taken for the withdrawal of the 
British army, so that its duties might be 
undertaken by his Majesty’s own troops. 
This was followed up by further despatches 
on the 18th of March and 12 th of April, in 
which the English Government was pressed 
to come to an early understanding with the 
Porte in regard to the future government of 
Egypt, and to its future defence by the Otto- 
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man forces. All these representations were 
met by the English Foreign Office with a 
supercilious silence the egregious unwisdom 
of which was in 1887 demonstrated by General 
Gordon, who had the advantage over Lord 
Granville of a knowledge of some of the 
facts of the case, and who bluntly told his 
Government that with 3000 Turkish troops 
he would undertake to ‘ ‘ settle the whole 
business.” It is hardly necessary here to 
recall the fact that this suggestion, like 
every other made by the devoted man 
whom they had doomed to death, was con¬ 
temptuously rejected by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry. 18 

18 Gordon was not the only one of their servants 
whose advice the English Government flouted and 
whose warnings they neglected. On the 8th of 
December, 1885, Sir E. Baring wrote to Lord Gran¬ 
ville as follows :—“ There can, I think, be little doubt 
of the ultimate end of active British interference in 
the Soudan. Not only would it make the policy of 
entirely withdrawing the British garrisons from Egypt 
a matter of extreme difficulty, I might almost say, as 
far as the present generation is concerned, of impos¬ 
sibility, but it would involve the great risk that, by 
force of circumstances, we should be led to establish 
British authority on a permanent or quasi-permanent 

Q 2 
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In June, 1885, a climax was brought 
about by the presentation of a despatch 
from the Sultan, expressing his discontent 
with the position of affairs, and declaring, 
with more than his previous emphasis, his 
desire to uphold his own authority and 
restore and maintain order in his dominions, 
by means of a Turkish army of occupation. 
It was to this despatch that Lord Salisbury 
replied in the following August by the 
mission of Sir Drummond Wolff with the 
instructions given above. 

At his first interview with the Sultan 
the envoy extraordinary declared that the 
principal object of his mission was to secure 
the reorganization of the administration of 
Egypt with a full recognition of the rights 
of the Sultan. The firstfruit of this mis¬ 
sion was a Convention concluded between 
England and Turkey on October 24th, 

foundation over the greater portion of the long valley 
of the Nile.” To this Lord Granville replied that 
(he Government entirely disagreed with Sir E. 
Baring. 
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1885, f° r the despatch of High Commis¬ 
sioners to Egypt representing each of the 
two Powers, whose duty was to make the 
fullest investigation into the causes of the 
existing state of affairs, and, in consultation 
with the Khedive, to report on the means 
to be adopted to bring about “ a permanent 
state of prosperity,” based on the security 
of the frontier and the future stability of 
the Egyptian Government. When the 
provisions of this Convention had been 
carried out, a further Convention was to be 
concluded for the definitive withdrawal of 
the British troops. 

Sir Drummond Wolff himself acted as 
the High Commissioner for England, and 
in his final report on the result of his 
labours he naively admitted what had been 
the main object of his Government’s solici¬ 
tude throughout the whole business. 

‘‘For England herself,” he says, “ the 
primary consideration is the necessity of a 
free transit to India. This could only be 
secured and made permanent by satisfac- 
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tory political conditions, by freedom from 
invasion and disturbance, and by the con¬ 
tentment and good government of the 
population.” 

The thanks of all friends of Turkey are 
due to the writer of this document for his 
frankness in placing the welfare of the 
fellaheen as the last object of his country’s 
policy, and also for having plainly told the 
theorists and political pedants at home 
that “ it was impossible to apply to Egypt, 
except very partially, institutions taken 
from any other country.” Which statesman¬ 
like remark we recommend to the attention 
of Sir Henry Eliot. 

We cannot speak so highly of the 
envoy’s references to the claims of France. 
He makes very much too much of the 
part she played in the construction of the 
Suez Canal; for although the main 
promoter (not the engineer, as many 
people suppose) was a Frenchman, and 
French capital largely assisted in starting 
the work, still the thing was a business 
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speculation, the interest of France there¬ 
in is by no means the greatest, and to 
all intents and purposes ends with the 
prompt payment of dues and dividends . 19 
Of course it is natural enough that a people 
rather given to self-glorification should feel 
proud of the fact that so great an enter¬ 
prise owed its initiation to one of its own 
citizens, but this fact of itself would have 
no value in international law in the deter¬ 
mination of the claims of France to 
interfere in the affairs of Egypt. The High 
Commissioner is much more correct when 
he bases the claims of France to remain 
associated with England on the share she 
had so long taken in the joint administra¬ 
tion of affairs which was only formally 
brought to a close at the bombardment of 
Alexandria, when the French admiral 
failed to see that dual control in peace 

19 At the present time an immense number of shares 
are held in England, and with these and the Govern¬ 
ment holding it is probable that merely from the 
shareholders’ point of view England’s interests are 
larger than those of France. 
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meant combined action in war. But, as a 
matter of fact, in trying to make out that 
the claims of France to official existence 
in Egypt were as good as those of England, 
Sir Drummond Wolff did not accomplish 
much, for he failed to show that England 
had any right there at all, other than those 
of possessing “ three-fourths of the traffic of 
the canal which serves British India and 
the Colonies.” 

And it is only because England places no 
faith in the power of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, supported by the Sultan, to guarantee 
the safety of the canal from armed attack, 
or, in other words, to secure its complete 
neutralization, that she still insists on 
pursuing a policy which alienates an old 
ally, costs her own citizens millions of 
money, and, by creating the jealousy and 
suspicion of other European powers, may 
one day cost her oceans of blood to boot. 
Directly Turkey can conclusively prove 
that she is intelligent and strong enough to 
secure this end every trace of anything like 
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a right on the part of England’s troops and 
England’s officials to remain an hour longer 
on Egyptian soil would absolutely and de 
facto cease. The Khedive, of course, might 
possibly still desire, in the interests of his 
finances and for the better administration 
of justice, to retain a certain number of 
European officials, but they would remain 
subject to his approval and on the same 
terms as though they were born Egyptians. 

It remains now to correct a few of the 
popular ideas afloat as to the causes of the 
final failure of Sir Drummond Wolff’s 
mission and of the refusal of the Sultan 
to ratify the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
of May, 1887. In the opinion of most 
English journalists and second-rate poli¬ 
ticians this refusal was due entirely to the 
intrigues of the great Powers who were 
jealous of England's influence and not at 
all to the exercise of the free-will of Abdul 
Hamid, who, it was thought, could not have 
failed to have been overcome with delight 
at the gracious terms offered him by the 
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High Commissioner. It is said that 
Russia and France, by a combination of 
menace and cajolery, by stirring up the 
religious fanaticism of the Softas, by appeal¬ 
ing to the ebullient patriotism of the Ulemas, 
and by dropping dark hints and reminders 
of the fate which overtook Abdul Aziz, 
succeeded, after much difficulty and delay, 
in inducing the Sultan, an amiable but weak 
and vacillating man, to refuse his signature 
to a document which would have formally 
recognized the right of a foreign power to 
armed interference in one of his own pro¬ 
vinces at its own sweet will and pleasure. 

A very few rays of the daylight of reason 
shed upon these notions will make the truth 
and falsehood of them sufficiently obvious. 

That France and Russia should and did 
oppose the signing of the Convention is 
natural enough, and may be taken for 
granted. The not unnatural jealousy of 
the former Power of what she considered 
the unfairly gained increase of England’s 
influence on the Nile, and her consequent 
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anxiety to put a spoke in the wheel of 
English diplomacy, and the traditional 
rivalry of Russia with England on Oriental 
grounds, are sufficient to account for the 
joint opposition of MM. de Montebello 
and Nelidoff. But that this opposition was 
successful owing to the weak personal 
character of the man on whom it was 
pressed can surely be believed by no one 
whose memory is long enough to carry him 
back over the events of the last ten years. 
To describe as “an amiable but somewhat 
too plastic monarch,” the man who, in i 877, 
when threatened with invasion by an over¬ 
whelming force and deserted by every one 
on whose support he had a right to rely, 
refused to submit one iota of his sovereign 
right to any arbitrament but the final one 
of war, and who declined to leave his capital 
and desert his post when the enemy was at 
his gates, and his ministers, pale and panic- 
stricken, were urging immediate flight—is 
little short of delirious nonsense. Those 
who talk and write such wretched stuff as 
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this should remember the logical “law of 
parsimony ” which says that the simplest 
explanation which is sufficient to explain a 
given fact is the one which should be 
accepted; and a very short review of the 
convention and the events which preceded 
it will convince any non-bigoted and 
open-eyed politician that there were 
reasons enough to justify the Sultan’s 
refusal, even had the ambassadors of France 
and Russia kept their advice to themselves. 

Let any honest and fair-minded reader 
put himself for a moment in the Sultan’s 
place, and look at the situation from his 
point of view. It will be remembered that 
in 1885 he had been pressing upon the 
English Government his desire to take the 
conduct of Egyptian affairs into his own 
hands, and to replace the British army of 
occupation with his own troops. These 
representations had been treated with 
contempt by the Cabinet of Mr. Gladstone ; 
but when Lord Salisbury was called to office 
he opened negotiations whose object was, 
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apparently, to meet as far as possible the 
Sultan's long-expressed wishes. So that 
the change might not be made precipitately, 
however, a preliminary convention was 
arranged providing for an inquiry, which, 
necessarily lasting some months, would give 
to both Powers the required interval for 
preparation for the change. Asa matter of 
fact, this interval was of ten years’ duration, 
and after so long a time the Sultan surely 
had some right to expect that when finally 
the convention was presented it would 
have contained definite provisions for the 
restoration of his legitimate rule and the 
withdrawal of the British bayonets. But 
what did he find? After arranging for 
yet another convention “ for better securing 
the freedom of navigation through the 
Suez Canal,”—a freedom, be it observed, 
which had never been in the slightest 
doubt or danger, he read as follows:— 
" Inasmuch as the abnormal state of the 
Soudan and the troubles caused by the 
political events in Egypt may for some time 
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render necessary the adoption of ordinary 
precautions for the safety of the frontier 
and the internal security of Egypt, her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government will super¬ 
intend the military defence and organization 
of the country. For this purpose it will 
maintain in Egypt the number of British 
troops it may consider necessary, and will 
continue to exercise a general inspection 
of the Egyptian army. The conditions 
concerning the withdrawal of the British 
troops, and the cessation of all supervision 
exercised by the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty over the Egyptian army 
shall be fulfilled in conformity with the 
stipulations of Article 5 of the present con¬ 
vention.” 

Now the passages italicized in the fore¬ 
going are, to say the least of it, circum¬ 
spectly ambiguous, and practically bind the 
English Government to nothing in particular, 
and what was called the ‘'abnormal state” of 
the Soudan was certainly not worse than it 
had been ten years before, when Lord 
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Salisbury had stated it as his conviction 
that the Sultan’s authority and the Sultan’s 
troops would supply the most effective 
means of establishing “ settled order and 
good government.” Why, then, was it con¬ 
sidered essential in 1887 that British troops 
should still guard the frontier of Egypt and 
British officers superintend its army t 
Article 5, whose stipulations were re¬ 
ferred to above, was not more reassuring 
than Article 4. It fixed a minimum 
period of three years for the retention of 
the troops, and went on to say that “ if the 
appearance of danger in the interior or 
from without should render necessary the 
adjournment of the evacuation,” they should 
remain until the danger should disappear; 
and even after such evacuation the army 
was to stay another two years under 
English supervision. This was pretty bad, 
but in the latter part of the article was a 
provision which rendered the acceptance of 
the convention by the Sultan absolutely 
impossible. “ ‘ If there were reasons to fear 
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an invasion from without,’ it said, or if order 
and security in the interior were disturbed, 
or if the Khediviate in Egypt refused to 
exercise its duties towards the Sovereign 
court, or its international obligations—” the 
Ottoman Government might make use of 
its right of occupying Egypt in arms, but 
England was to have equal rights in the 
same contingencies. 

Surely these two articles are of them¬ 
selves sufficient to account for the refusal 
of the Sultan to ratify the convention, 
without having recourse to such explana¬ 
tions as the threats of France or the 
advice of Russia. The tone adopted by 
the Queen’s Government since the return 
of its envoy does not promise well for the 
chances of an early settlement of the 
Egyptian question on the only basis on 
which such a settlement is possible. On 
the contrary, speaking from his place in the 
House of Commons, the Under Secretary 
of State said, “Our position remains what 
it was, except that we have had the full 
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worth of all the time and money expended 
in the demonstration of our friendship to 
Turkey and our good faith,” and he coolly 
asserted that Turkey has recognized that 
England has special rights in Egypt, and is 
there with the Sultan’s entire acquiescence. 
Considering that Abdul Hamid has re¬ 
peatedly declared that he considers his 
sovereign rights in Egypt have never for 
a moment lapsed ; that he has yielded only 
to force majeure , and that he regards the 
continued presence of the English troops 
as a distinct breach of international law, 
this assertion must be looked upon as more 
diplomatic than true. 

Really, of course, all this pother about 
the security ” of the Canal is altogether 
unnecessary and absurd. The ditch dug 
by M. de Lesseps is by no means essential to 
England’s communications with her Eastern 
Empire. In peace no question of its free 
navigation can possibly arise, and in war 
we should not dare to trust to it as a 
means of reaching India. No number of 

R 
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troops on land or of fleets on the ocean 
could prevent treachery sinking a barge in 
one of its narrower parts, and as effectually 
blocking the road as though its banks were 
in possession of a hostile power; and even 
now, what with the heavy charges and the 
continual and prolonged delays which 
occur in course of transit, it is questionable 
whether the Canal is such an immense 
benefit to the world’s commerce as is 
generally supposed. 

Of one thing the great Powers may 
make quite sure, that Abdul Hamid’s 
signature will never be affixed to any 
document which in any way infringes on 
his sovereign rights in Egypt, and any 
arrangement which neglects to take account 
of this determination is doomed to hopeless 
and disastrous failure. Let us trust that 
the English people will be wiser than their 
leaders, and that as soon as the difficulties 
with their own Egypt-Ireland are satis¬ 
factorily disposed of, they will insist that 
their troops shall no longer be permitted 
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or compelled to perform duties which could 
be much more satisfactorily undertaken by 
somebody else, and will demand through 
their representatives that the Sultan shall 
be allowed to carry out those simple 
measures which are all that are required to 
maintain order and secure well-being, and 
that thus in this, the eventide of Egypt’s 
long history, there may be light. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BULGARIA AND THE SITUATION. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to give 
any presentment of the present political 
situation in South-Eastern Europe without 
sketching, however briefly, the history of 
Bulgaria in the last decade; and therefore, 
at the risk of some possible repetition, I 
must cast back in time to the signing of the 
San Stefano treaty. That famous docu¬ 
ment, which was so much mutilated in the 
Council Chamber at Berlin, has at least one 
great and inestimable value for the politician. 
It sets out clearly and definitely what is the 
Russian ideal 20 of the final reconstruction 

K Although I say “ Russian ideal,” I am conscious 
that I should be more correct in saying “ the Russian 
Czar’s ideal.” Under a rigid censorship of the press, 
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of the so-called Christian provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire; the difference between 
the Treaties of San Stefano and of Berlin 
being the difference between what Russia 
wanted and what she felt herself compelled 
(pro tem.) to accept. 

Article 6 of the treaty of San Stefano 
runs as follows :— 

“ Bulgaria is constituted an autonomous 
tributary province, with a Christian govern- 
mect and a national militia. The definitive 
frontiers of the Bulgarian principality will 
be traced by a special Russo-Turkish Com¬ 
mission before the evacuation of Roumelia 
by the Imperial Russian army.” 

The article further gave a rough sketch 
of the boundaries of the new principality, 
and these boundaries included the whole 
country from the Danube on the north, to 
the Aegean on the south; the western 
boundary being the frontier line of Servia 

and in the absence of any freedom of speech, it is 
quite impossible to ascertain the real feeling of the 
Russian people. 
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and Albania, and the eastern the Black 
Sea. As other articles of the treaty gave 
independence to Servia and Montenegro, 
and local administrative autonomy to Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina, its effect upon the 
rule of the Sultan would have been to 
confine it to the small triangle formed by 
Adrianople, Gallipoli, Constantinople. 

I have said somewhere above, that 
Russia prefers the policy of sap and mine 
to that of direct assault, and this policy she 
had been steadily and sedulously pursuing 
for years previous to the declaration of 
war. For years she had been employing 
a perfect army of political agents in educat¬ 
ing the people of Bulgaria into the belief 
that they were a “nation,” and consequently 
that they had a right to a separate existence 
apart from either Greek or Turk, but not 
quite so far apart from the leader of the 
Sclavonic races.' So when the Czar’s 
ministers drew up the Treaty of San 
Stefano they had some right to except that 
the population of Bulgaria were sufficiently 
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permeated with Russian ideas to make the 
construction of the new province stipulated 
for in that treaty a task of no very great 
difficulty. Article 7 therefore provides 
that there should be a Prince of Bulgaria 
“ freely elected by the population and con¬ 
firmed by the Sublime Porte with the 
consent of the Powers, and no member of 
the reigning dynasties of the great European 
Powers shall be capable of being elected a 
Prince of Bulgaria.” 

In the cutting up of the treaty which 
took place at Berlin the clause which pro¬ 
vided for the extension of the new province 
across the Balkans was excised, but 
possibly owing to the midnight visit of the 
“honest broker” to the bedside of Lord 
Beaconsfield, the provisions for the election 
of a Prince were permitted to remain in 
their entirety. In this provision the Czar 
once more displayed the hereditary and 
bitter hatred of his name and race for 
everything in the shape of popular freedom. 
The most devout lover of the monarchical 
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form of government usually founds his 
defence of it on the value of its historic 
continuity, and one would have to be plus 
royaliste que le roi to advocate its adoption 
by an intelligent people making a perfectly 
new start in a national career. Neither 
then nor at any previous period of her 
history had Bulgaria possessed the ines¬ 
timable advantage of a royal line of her 
own, and therefore there was no reason 
whatever (except the Czar’s hatred of 
popular government) why she should not 
have commenced her new life as a republic. 
But republics have shown themselves to be 
not very handy tools for the wielding of 
tyrants, and so Bulgaria was to have a 
prince upon whose selection Russia could 
put an absolute veto, and whose first infant 
steps should be taken under her tender 
guidance. 21 

By Article 7 it was provided that the introduction 
of the new system into Bulgaria and the superin¬ 
tendence of its working should be entrusted for two 
years to an Imperial Russian Commission. And 
Article 8 said that the Ottoman army should entirely 
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The reasons given for all this solicitude 
are worth quoting. Thus spoke Prince 
Gortschakoff,— 

“ The reason why many of the articles 
are drawn up in vague terms is to leave 
room for future understandings upon the 
modification deemed necessary, The term 
of two years was fixed for the provisional 
occupation of Bulgaria because that lapse 
of time was judged necessary so as to 
maintain order and peace, and protect the 
Christian and Mussulman populations 
against reciprocal reprisals, reorganize the 
country, introduce national institutions and 
a native militia, and also because if the 
occupation had been indefinite, it might 
have been looked upon as a preliminary to 


withdraw from every part of the new principality, and 
that until the complete formation of a native militia 
sufficient to preserve order, security and tranquillity, 
the strength of which would be fixed later on, by an 
understanding between the two parties to the Treaty, 
Russian troops should occupy the country and give 
armed assistance to the Commissioner in case of 
need. This occupation was to be limited to a term 
“ approximating to two years.” 
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taking possession of the province, which in 
no way entered into the views of the 
Imperial Cabinet. It need not be said that 
the terms being approximative, the Imperial 
Cabinet is quite ready to abridge it as 
much as possible without injuring the 
success of the difficult work that had to be 
accomplished in the interest of the 
general peace ; ”—“ the Russians have no 
intention, as is affirmed, of making Bulgaria 
enter the Russian political system. 
Scarcely anything has been changed in the 
institutions to which the country is accus¬ 
tomed. Attention has merely been given 
to the execution of the law, which was 
defective. The nomination of Russian 
governors was merely to protect the 
national development, and render possible 
the meeting of the first Bulgarian assembly 
summoned to settle the institution of the 
principality.”- 

Judging by the text of the Treaty of 
Berlin, the childlike candour and naiveffi of 
the old diplomat failed to have that effect 
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upon the assembled plenipotentiaries 
which was intended, for we find that not 
only was the southern frontier of the new 
territory drawn at the Balkans, but the 
provisional regime of Russian supervision 22 
was limited to nine months instead of the 
“approximate ten years;’’ also the pro¬ 
posed occupation of the province by 
Russian troops was cruelly cut short. 
“The period of occupation by the Imperial 
Russian troops is fixed at nine months,” 
and the Russian Government was required 
in so many words “ to undertake that 
within a further period of three months the 
passage of its troops across Roumania shall 
cease, and that principality shall be com¬ 
pletely evacuated.” 

“ The agents who made straight the paths of Russia 
in Bulgaria, were always drawn from a certain class of 
Bulgarians who had received their education in 
Russia, and had become Russian in religion and 
social feeling. They were supplied with large amounts 
of Russian literature, song-books, school-books, 
histories and what not, whose object was to teach 
that the liberation of South-Eastern Europe was to 
be followed by a great Pan-Sclavonic Union under the 
leadership of the Czar. 
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Strange as it may seem to those 
English Radicals who have such a touching 
faith in autocratic honesty when the auto¬ 
crat doesn’t happen to be an English peer 
or an oriental prince, it would almost 
appear as though the members of the 
Congress had some doubts as to whether 
the Bulgarians’ “freedom of election” would 
be altogether as “ free ” as it might be, if 
the canvass was conducted by Cossack 
officers and the ballot-boxes guarded by 
Russian bayonets, aud this idea is strength¬ 
ened when we learn that within a few days 
of the assembling of the Congress its 
members heard that the Russian military 
governor of Bulgaria was taking proceed¬ 
ings with a view to influencing the political 
and financial future of the province. 

Subsequent history has shown, however, 
that to a Russian at any rate, there are 
more ways of killing a cat than choking it 
with butter, and that during the period 
preceding the election of Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg the Russian Commissioners 
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let no opportunity pass of convincing the 
Bulgarians that “ Codlin was the friend, 
not Short! ” and that their real hope for 
future prosperity lay in the sympathy and 
protection of that great monarch whose 
tribute to popular aspirations is the long line 
of exiles which endlessly tramps towards 
the mines of Siberia, and whose temple of 
freedom is the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. 

At length Prince Alexander was elected 
in full conformity with the third article of 
the Berlin Treaty, and thus ostensibly under 
the protection of all the territories, but 
really under the auspices of the Russian 
Government, Bulgaria began the new era 
of National life. The reception given to 
“ the Battenberg ” was headed by the 
Russian Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff; the 
Czar signified in many ways his entire and 
gracious approbation of the popular choice, 
and Russian diplomacy had no reason 
to doubt that although the position taken 
up in the treaty of San Stefano had 
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to be abandoned for the moment, the 
moulding of the policy of the principality 
would remain in Muscovite hands, and its 
ultimate successful rebellion against the 
Ottoman power would meet with no in¬ 
ternal opposition or impediment. 

At the first interview which he granted 
to the new prince, Abdul Hamid showed 
that he was fully alive to the difficulties and 
dangers of the position; difficulties and 
dangers which he said could only be 
avoided, if at all, by the loyal adherence of 
all parties to the letter and spirit of the 
Treaty of Berlin. He impressed upon 
the prince the paramount necessity of 
enforcing religious equality ; and drawing 
his attention to the general prosperity of 
the Christian Bulgarians after centuries of 
Turkish rule, he pointed out to him the 
fact that the Mussulman population had 
cruelly suffered during the late war, and 
showed him that it was alike justice and 
good policy to give them all the protection 
in his power. 
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The events of the next twelve months 
showed pretty clearly that the Bulgarian 
prince had not profited much by his 
suzerain’s counsel, for it was constantly re¬ 
ported to the Sultan that the Mohammedans 
were repeatedly subjected to persecution, 
and it became evident to him that, unless 
some material improvement soon took 
place, he would have to take some measures 
to enforce his sovereign rights. Mean¬ 
while he found it necessary to point out to 
the great powers that nothing had been 
done towards carrying out such stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin as were favourable 
to the Porte. Scarcely a brick had been 
removed in the promised destruction of the 
Bulgarian fortresses, and in reply to the 
remonstrance of Austria and England, 
Prince Alexander had answered that the 
work would cost money, and that he had 
none to spare, and that the fortresses were 
required as barracks and storehouses; in 
fact, a reply quite d la Russe. 

The Sultan found himself also compelled 
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to take constant diplomatic notice of the 
persistent intrigues of Russia in Eastern 
Roumelia, intrigues carried on in furtherance 
of the policy of San Stefano as opposed 
to that of Berlin, and he warned the Powers 
that their suspicions in the face of the 
strenuous activity of Russia would inevitably 
end in the reopening of the whole Eastern 
question, a prophecy which, as 1 write, every 
day and every telegram seems to bring 
nearer to its fulfilment. The process of 
Russianizing the new province became 
more palpable in 1881 , when Alexander 
placed himself under the guardianship of a 
Russian general, whose name has again 
cropped up in affairs Bulgarian. One of 
the first proposals of General Ernroth was 
the appointment of a “ Council of State 
composed of foreigners speaking a Slav 
language.” This was to be followed by 
the appointment of Russian officers as 
military commissioners throughout the 
principality, and there can be little doubt 
that at this historic moment the prince had 
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almost made up his mind to come forward 
“ as representing the indissoluble tie which 
unites the Russian nation with the people 
of Bulgaria." 23 

So obvious and striking was this attitude 
that the Sultan addressed a powerful 
memorandum to the Powers, in which he 
gave details of case after case in which the 
Bulgarian Government had tried systema¬ 
tically to slip out of its obligations imposed 
by the Berlin Treaty. The memorandum 
pointed out that neither the property nor 
the religion of the Mussulman was re¬ 
spected in Bulgaria, nor were Moham¬ 
medans allowed their share in the conduct 
of public affairs to which they were entitled, 
nor was the establishment of Turkish 
commercial agents either admitted or 
recognized. The Sultan also drew atten¬ 
tion to the wretched condition of the 
Mohammedan emigrants, many of whom 
were tvaiting for repatriation, and many of 
those who had returned were kept out of 

23 Russian official organ. 
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their property and in a state of beggary. 
The memorandum concluded with an appeal 
to that sense of justice of which the Porte 
had heard so much and experienced so 
little in its dealings with the Western 
Powers. 

These representations were not al¬ 
together without effect, the Powers exerted 
themselves sufficiently to make certain 
diplomatic suggestions to Prince Alexander 
as to the more rigorous compliance with 
the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty. He 
was told that the Porte had shown con¬ 
clusive evidence that his Government had 
not acted impartially as between his 
subjects of different religions, and he was 
called upon to take measures for carrying 
out the enactments of the Treaty to which 
he owed his throne. 

Whether Alexander was getting a little 
sick of Russia’s patronage, and found that 
her protection was only to be gained at the 
price of his entire liberty of action, or 
whether he thought that the Powers meant 
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not to confine themselves to words, and 
that Russia’s star was for the moment at 
any rate on the wane, it were bootless 
here to inquire, as the old writers have it; 
but it is certain that just at this time he 
began to take up a more independent line 
of action, in which he was supported by a 
certain number of influential members of 
the Assembly. The immediate effect of 
this change of front was a considerable 
political agitation ; the Bulgarian Liberals 
put much pressure on him, and throughout 
the whole country a decidedly anti-Russian 
feeling began to manifest itself. Political 
crisis followed political crisis, and the 
prince displayed a certain amount of 
weakness and lack of impartiality. In 
October, 1887, the Sultan again addressed 
himself to the great Powers, and once more 
called upon them to enforce the more 
strict application of the Berlin Treaty. 

He drew attention to some recent 
speeches of Prince Alexander, in which use 
had been made of expressions inconsistent 
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with a loyal recognition of the supremacy 
of the Ottoman Porte, and he protested 
against a continuance on the part of the 
signatories of the treaty of a policy of 
non-intervention which was gradually 
leading to complications and disorders 
which must result in an impasse ending in 
war. The Powers, however, evidently 
thinking that they knew more of the state 
of affairs than any mere Turk, still held 
their hands, and the consequence was that 
in 1885 public feeling in Bulgaria became 
excited to so high a pitch that the prince 
allowed himself to drift with the stream of 
popular feeling, and took a step which 
finally led to his losing his throne. Eastern 
Roumelia revolted, and invited him to 
accept its union with Bulgaria under one 
administration. He accepted the offer, and 
stating himself to be incapable of resisting 
the wishes of the whole population, as¬ 
sumed the government of the united 
territories on both sides of the Balkans. 
At this crisis Abdul Hamid adopted a line 
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of policy which proved up to the hilt his 
profound judgment and capacity to deal 
with political difficulties. In opposing the 
Constitution of “ Free Bulgaria” at the 
Berlin Congress he had acted with the full 
knowledge that such a cause could have but 
one consequence, the complete carrying out 
of the whole Russian programme. His 
opposition was successful, and he was left 
in possession of the control of the territory 
south of the Balkans. The position now, 
however, was completely changed ; the 
vaulting ambition of Russia had over¬ 
reached itself. Both north and south of 
the Balkans the people were sick and im¬ 
patient of Russian intrigue and interference. 
Prince Alexander had sent his Russian 
advisers about their business and was to all 
appearances determined to abandon for ever 
his former attitude of subservience to the 
Czar. That devoted friend of freedom 
and national aspirations, seeing that his 
tool had broken in his hand, or rather had 
been snatched from them and turned 
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against himself, promptly lost his temper. 
The prince’s name was removed from the 
Russian army list, and he was told in lan¬ 
guage more plain than courteous that the 
protection and patronage of Russia was 
lost to him for ever. The prince’s reply 
was an address to the Sultan, in which 
he frankly acknowledged him as suzerain 
of the united territories. Abdul Hamid, 
seeing that the present attitude of the 
Bulgarians was the one of all others most 
likely to convince the great Powers of the 
correctness of the views he had so fre¬ 
quently expressed, abstained from any step 
towards reconquering the revolted province, 
and simply contented himself with taking 
precautions against further disturbances. 
He had not long to wait for the further 
development of the situation. A skilful 
hand dangled before the eyes of King 
Milan of Servia a very tempting bait. It 
was pointed out to him that here and now 
was a chance of compensation for the dis¬ 
appointment of the Berlin Congress when 
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he had seen Bosnia and Herzegovina 
handed over to Austria instead of being 
united to Servia under his rule. Now, 
he was told, was the time to advance, 
against a prince with whose rule the 
people were evidently discontented, and if 
by any chance he and his brave Servians 
should get too hard knocks a more power¬ 
ful neighbour would be found if wanted. 
The bait took, and he declared war against 
Bulgaria. But, like many another cat’s- 
paw he had reckoned without his host. 
The Battenberg soon showed that if rather 
feckless in peace he at least was valiant in 
war. Amidst tremendous enthusiasm he 
put himself at the head of his little army, 
and rushed to meet the invaders. He 
made very short work of them ; for 
although the successes which they had 
gained by their sudden and unexpected 
action had rendered the defence, strate-. 
gically speaking, all but impossible, they 
were hopelessly routed, driven back over 
the frontier to the accompaniment of the 
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contemptuous laughter of Europe, and so 
completely demoralized that Belgrade was 
left at the mercy of Prince Alexander. 
But he never went there, for at this crisis 
in the life of the “Lion of Servia” Abdul 
Hamid proposed an armistice whose 
acceptance put an end to the war. 

-* Foiled in her attempt on the liberty of 
the whole Bulgarian people, Russia made 
a direct attack on the person of the prince, 
and kidnapping succeeded where war had 
failed. In April, 1886, in the middle of the 
night, Alexander was surprised by an armed 
band, a revolver was put to his breast, 
he was compelled to sign a written 
abdication, and was carried as a prisoner 
across the frontier. As a matter of course, 
Russia at once disavowed all knowledge of 
or connection with this act of brigandage, 
but equally as a matter of course no one 
outside the editorial office of the Pall Mall 
Gazette believed her, and the feeling of 
indignation against her was so strong 
throughout Europe that had Alexander, 
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directly he found himself free, hastened 
back to his people there can be very little 
doubt that he would have received the 
support of most of the great Powers, and 
would have sat upon the throne more firmly 
than ever. But he failed to show any of 
the prompt decision and firmness of will 
which distinguished him at the outbreak of 
war with Servia. He hesitated, halted, 
let the precious days go by, and at last, 
when he did really return, he signalized his 
second advent by a letter to the Czar 
couched in language so cringing and servile 
that Europe at once ceased to take any 
further interest in him, and in a very short 
time he disappeared from the boards of the 
great Eastern Drama. 

From that day to this “the autonomous 
province ” which occupied so much of the 
attention of the Berlin plenipotentiaries, and 
for whose future welfare ten years ago the 
great Powers affected so much solicitude, has 
presented a spectacle over which men and 
angels might weep, and has afforded proofs 
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absolutely conclusive of the statesmanlike 
wisdom of the advice so constantly and so 
fruitlessly offered by the one man who has 
real knowledge of the necessities of the case, 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid II. For months 
and months after the final and humiliating 
departure of Prince Alexander, the Regent 
of Bulgaria went up and down advertising 
for somebody to come over and rule them, 
and in July of last year a Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg (another of the inevitable and 
never-failing Teutonic royalties) accepted 
the situation “ subject to the consent of the 
Powers.” But that consent has up to now 
not been given, and it does not need much 
political foresight to perceive that very soon, 
possibly before these lines are in print, the 
Coburger will have followed the Battenberg 
into the obscurity of some squalid German 
court. For one moment this ill-advised 
person seems to have been rightly inspired. 
This is what he said : “ Were I permitted to 
follow the impulses of my heart, I -would 
hasten at once into the midst of the 
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Bulgarian nation ; but an elected Bulgarian 
Prince must show respect for treaties, and 
this respect must be the strength of his rule 
and ensure the prosperity of the Bulgarian 
people.” I suppose he wasn’t permitted to 
follow “the impulses of his heart,” for he 
didn’t show respect for treaties ; his rule 
is far from strong; he has by no means 
ensured the prosperity of the Bulgarian 
people, and the only question which can 
possibly be asked about him is, how long 
will he be allowed to stay ? 

The position of the Sultan is plain and 
morally unassailable. The panacea for mis- 
government in South Eastern Europe was 
devised at the Berlin Congress, and, as one 
of the signatories of the instrument then 
drawn up, Abdul Hamid is ready to keep 
strictly within the four corners of the article. 
He alone of the Powers whose represen¬ 
tatives put their names to that treaty has 
faithfully abided by every engagement, and 
he may now fairly call attention to the words 
of Prince Bismarck, spoken in July, 1878. 
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When article 3 of the treaty was under 
discussion, some of the members of the 
Congress had some doubts as to its suffi¬ 
ciency, and a wish was expressed that some 
provision might be made against the con¬ 
tingency of a prolonged interregnum. On 
this occasion the Prince President remarked 
that,— 

“ The Congress is not in a position to 
find a remedy for all these dangers. If the 
Bulgarian population, either through ill-will 
or innate incapacity, cannot make their new 
institutions work, Europe will in truth be 
obliged to take counsel, but later on and 
when that time shall have arrived.” 

That time has arrived. Owing, not to the 
ill-will and innate incapacity of the Bulga¬ 
rians, but to the bad faith of Russia and the 
fainiant policy of the great Powers, the 
“new institution” will not work. Is Europe 
going to take counsel ? Should she do so, 
there can only be two possible outcomes of 
her deliberation. The one is the restoration 
to the Sultan of direct and supreme authority 
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over the province. In favour of such a 
decision can be urged the material progress 
made by the people who have remained 
under Abdul Hamid’s rule, as against the 
wretchedness, discontent, and disorder 
which have prevailed under the much- 
belauded autonomy. Such a decision 
would at least make for European peace, 
inasmuch as it would place the govern¬ 
ment of Bulgaria in the hands of the 
least ambitious and least aggressive power 
in Europe. If firmness in disaster, loyalty 
to engagements, and patience under 
outrageous provocation, are any recom¬ 
mendation to the favourable consideration 
of the Western powers, then undoubtedly 
that consideration would be meted out to 
Abdul Hamid with no grudging hand. 
But, alas! it has been too often proved 
that such qualities act but as invitations to 
neglect, contempt, and further aggression, 
and although the benefits which would 
follow to Bulgaria and to the world from 
such a decision on the part of the Powers 
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as that I have just mentioned, I confess I 
have little hopes of seeing it arrived at. 
The other alternative is the one most likely 
to be adopted, and the one to which all the 
signs and portents seem just now to point. 
For as I lay down the pen with which I 
have so feebly and ineffectively attempted 
to do justice to a good man and a wise ruler, 
I seem to see the horizon darkening, and 
the storm-clouds gathering over South- 
Eastern Europe, and to hear the first faint 
mutterings of a tempest whose lightnings 
will be the flashes of artillery and the lurid 
glare of burning villages, whose torrents 
will be the red blood of men and the salt 
tears of women, and whose course will be 
marked in history by overturned thrones, 
by wrecked empires and by ruined peoples. 


THE END. 
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C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 

Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat’s Eve of St. Agnes. 


Milton’s L’Allegro. 

Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers’ (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s May Queen. 

Elizabethan Poets. 

Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 


* Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.”— Atkenaum. 

Chreiman (Miss) Physical Culture of Women. A Lecture at the 

Parkes Museum. Small 8vo, IT. 

Christ in Song. By Philip Schaff. New Ed., gilt edges, 6 s. 
Chromo-Lithography. See Audsley. 

Cochran { W.) Pen and Pencil in Asia Minor. Must., 8vo, 2 it . 
Collingwood {Harry) Under the Meteor Flag. The Log of a 

Midshipman. Illustrated, small post 8vo, gilt, Jr. 6 d.; plainer, 2r. 6 d. 

- Voyage of the “ Aurora." Gilt, 3T. 6 d .; plainer, is. 6d. 

Cook {Dutton) Book of the Play. New Edition. 1 vol., 3*. 6 d. 

- On the Stage : Studies. 1 vols., 8vo, cloth, 2 jt. 

Cowen {/os., M.P.) Life and Speeches. 8vo, 14T. 

Cowper { W.) Poetical Works : A Concordance. Roy. 8vo, 2 it . 
Cozzens {F.) American Yachts. 27 Plates, 22 x 28 inches. 

Proofs, £21 ; Artist’s Proofs, £31 ior. 

Crew {B.J.) Practical Treatise on Petroleum. Must., 8vo, 28T. 
Crouch {A. P.) On a Surf-bound Coast. Crown 8vo, 7T. 6 d. 
Crown Prince of Germany : a Diary, is. 6 d. 

Cudworth { W.) Life and Correspondence of Abraham Sharp. 

Illustrated from Drawings. (To Subscribers, 2 it.) 26t. 
Cumberland{Stuart)ThoughtReader'sThoughts. Cr. 8vo., \os.6d. 

- Queen's Highway from Ocean to Ocean. Ill., 8vo, i8t. ; 

new ed., 7r. 6 d. 

Cundall {Joseph) Annals of the Life and Work of Shakespeare. 
With a List of Early Editions. 3 j. 6 d.; large paper, 5r.; also is. 

_ Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum. 

Curtis ( W. E.) Capitals of Spanish America.. Must., roy. 8vo. 
Cushing {W.). Lnitials and Pseudonyms. Large 8vo, 25/.; 
second series, large 8vo, 2 it. 
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Custer ( Eliz. B.) Tenting on the Plains; Gen, Custer in Kansas 
and Texas. Royal Svo, i8x. 

Cutcliffe (H. C.) Trout Fishing in Rapid Streams. Cr. 8vo, 3A 6 d 


T)AL Y (Mrs. D.) Pigging, Squatting., and Pioneering in 

d-s Northern South Australia. 8vo, 12 s. 

D'Anvers. Elementary History of Art. New ed., 360 illus., 

cr. 8vo, 2 vols. (5 s. each), gilt, ior. 6 d. 

- Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

Davidson (H. C.) Old Adam ; Tale of an Army Crammer. 3 

vols. crown 8vo, 31 s. 6 d. 

Davis ( Clement ) Modern Whist. 4s. 

Davis (C. T.) Bricks, Tiles, Terra-Cotta, 6rc. Ill. 8vo, 25 s. 

- Manufacture of Leather. With many Illustrations. 52 s.6d. 

- Manufacture of Paper. 28a 

Davis (G. B.) Outlines of International Law. 8vo. 10 s. 6 d. 
Dawidowsky. Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass, Cements, &c. 8vo, 12s.6d. 
Day of My Life at Eton. By an Eton Boy. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
Day’s Collacon: an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, cloth, 3 u. 6 d. 

De Leon (El) Under the Stars and under the Crescent. N.ed., 6s. 
Dethroning Shakspere. Letters to the Daily Telegraph; and 
Editorial Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6J. 

Dictionary. See Tolhausen, “Technological.” 

Dogs in Disease. By Ashmont. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Donnelly ( Ignatius ) Atlantis; or, the Antediluvian World 
7th Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

- Ragnarok: The Age of Fire and Gravel. Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, I2J. 6 d. 

- The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon's Cipher in the 

so-called Shakspere Plays. With facsimiles. 2 vols., 30J. 

Dore (Gustave) Life and Reminiscences. By Blanche Roose¬ 
velt. Illust. from the Artist’s Drawings. Medium 8vo, 24s. 
Dougall (James Dalziel) Shooting: its Appliances, Practice , 
and Purpose. New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

“The book is admirable in every way.We wish it every success ”— Globe 

“A very complete treatise.Likely to take high rank as an authority op 

shooting ”—Daily News. 

Duprl(Giovanni). By Frieze. With Dialogues on Art. 7 s.6d. 
JJDMONDS (C.) Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. With nddi- 

tional matter. New ed. Illust., crown 8vo. 

Educational List and Directory for 1887-88. 5 a 
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Educational % Works published in Great Britain. A Classi¬ 
fied Catalogue. Third Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Edwards ( E .) American Steam Engineer. Illust., 12mo, 12 s. 6d. 
Eight Months on the Argentine Gran Chaco. 8vo, 8r. 6d. 
Elliott (H. W.) An Arctic Province ; Alaska and the Seal 
Islands. Illustrated from Drawings ; also with Maps. 1 6 s. 
Emerson (Dr. P. Hi) Pictures of East Anglian Life. Ordinary 

ed., 105J. j edit, de luxe, 17 X I3i, vellum, morocco back, 147.-. 

- Naturalistic Photography for Art Students. Crown 8vo. 

- and Goodall. Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 

Broads. Plates 12 X 8 inches, I26r.; large paper, 21 or. 

English Catalogue of Books. Vol. III., 1872—1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 42 s. See also “ Index.” 

English Etchings. Published Quarterly. 3 s.6d. Vol. VI., 254. 
English Philosophers. Edited by E. B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 31. 6 d. each. 

Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. I Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
Hartley and James Mill. I 

Esmarch (F.) Handbook oj Surgery. Translation from the 
last German Edition. With 647 new Illustrations. 8 vo, leather, 24*. 
Etching. See Chattock, and English Etchings. 

Etchings (Modern) of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 31*. 6d. 
Evans (E. A.) Songs of the Birds. Analogies of Spiritual Life. 
New Ed. Illust., 6s. 

Evelyn. Life of Mrs. Godolphin . By William Harcourt, 
of Nuneham, Steel Portrait. Extra binding, gilt top, *js. 6d. 


JfARlNI (G. A.) Through the Kalahari Desert. 8 vo, 21 s. 

Farm Ballads, Festivals , and Legends. See Carleton. 

Fawcett (Edgar) A Gentleman of Leisure, is. 

Fenn (G. Manville) Off to the Wilds: A Story for Boys. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3*. 6d.; plainer, 2 s. bd. 

- Silver Canon. Illust., gilt ed., 3s. 6 d. ; plainer, 2s. 6 d. 

Fennell ( Greville) Book of the Roach. New Edition, i2mo, 2s. 

^Field (H. Mi) Greek Lslands and Turkey after the War. 8 s. 6d. 
Field (Mrs. Horace) Anchorage. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
Fields ( T. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. New Ed., 8vo, 10 s. 6(L 
Fitzgerald (Pi) Book Fancier. Cr. 8 vo. sr.; large pap. 12s. 6 d. 
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Fleming (Sand/'ord) England and Canada: a Tour, Cr. 8vo, 6 s. 
Florence. See Yriarte. 

Folkard ( R.,/un.) Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics. 8vo, i6j. 
Forbes (H. 0 .) Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago. 8vo. 

21 f. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies. Cr. 8vo, y. 6d. each 


Australia, byJ. F.Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Austria, by D." Kay, F.R.G.S. 
Denmark and Iceland, by E. C.Ottd. 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 
France, by Miss M. Roberts. 
Germany, by S. Baring-Gould. 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B. A. 


Japan, by S. Mossman. 

Peru, by Clements R. Markham. 
Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M. A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by Woods. 
West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 
F.R.G.S. 


Foreign Etchings. From Paintings by Rembrandt, &*c., 631.; 

india proofs, 1475. 

Fortunes made in Business. Vols. I., II., III. 16 s. each. 
Frampton (Mary) Journal, Letters, and Anecdotes. 8vo, 14J. 
Franc (Maud Jeanne ). Small post 8vo, uniform, gilt edges:— 


Emily’s Choice. 5r. 

Hall’s Vineyard. 44. 

John’s Wife: A Story of Life in 
South Australia. 4 s. 

Marian; or, The Light of Some 
One’s Home. Jr. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4 s. 
Into the Light. 4r. 

Also a Cheap Edition, in 


Vermont Vale. $s. 

Minnie’s Mission. 44. 

Little Mercy, 44. 

Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. 44. 
No Longer a Child. 44. 

Golden Gifts. 4 s. 

Two Sides to Every Question. 4r. 
Master of Ralston-. 4f. 
cloth extra, 2s. 6 d. each. 


Frank’s Ranche ; or, My Holiday in the Rockies. A Contri- 
bution to the Inquiry into What we are to Do with our Boys. 54 . 
Freeman (J.) Lights and Shadows oj Melbourne Life. Cr. 8vo. 
6 s. 


French. See Julien and Porcher. 

Fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the Author of “ An 
Amateur Angler’s Days.” u. 6 d,\ large paper, Sr. ; new ed., I/. 
Froissart. See Lanier. 

Puller (Edward) Fellow Travellers. 34. &d. 

- Dramatic Year 1887-88 in the United States. With the 

London Season, by W. Archer. Crown 8vo. 


p^ANE (D. N.) New South Wales and Victoria in 1885. 


Gasparin (Countess A. de) Sunny Fields and Shady Woods. 
Geary (Grattan) Burma after the Conquest, 7 s. 6d. 
Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols. in 1, small 4to, 6 s. 


5 s ' 


6 s. 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price 6 s. each ; or in calf extra, price I or. 6 d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2j. (id. , except where price is named. 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character. 
About in the World. Essays by Author of “ The Gentle Life.” 
Like unto Christ. New Translation of Thomas a Kempis. 
Familiar Words. A Quotation Handbook. 6 s. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited by the Author of “ The Gentle 
Life.” 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and. Selected. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers, for Students in English Literature. 
Other People’s Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 6 s. 

A Man’s Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 6s, 


Germany. By S. Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

Gibbon (C.) Beyond Compare: a Story. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 3 if. 6d. 

- Yarmouth Coast. 

Gisborne (W.) Hew Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer. Introduction by Austin 
Dobson ; the designs by E. A. Abbey. Imperial 4to, 48 j. 

Goode (G. Brown) American Fishes. A Popular Treatise, 
Royal 8vo, 24s. 

Gordon ( J. E. H., B.A. Cantab .) Four Lectures on Electric 
Induction at the Royal Institution, 1878 9. Illust., square l6mo, 3/. 

- Electric Lighting. Illustrated, 8vo, i8r. 

- Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, 2nd 

Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., Illust. 2 vols., 8vo, 42*. 

- Electricity for Schools. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Gouffe ( Jules) Royal Cookery Book. New Edition, with plates 
in colours, Woodcuts, &c., 8vo, gilt edges, 42*. 

-Domestic Edition, half-bound, 10 s. 6d. 

Grant (General, U.S.) Personal Memoirs. 2 vols., 8v@, -As. 
Illustrations, Maps, &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 28r. 

Great Artists. See “Biographies.” 
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Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, 3r. each :— 

Bach. Mendelssohn. Schubert. 

English Church Com- Mozart. Schumann. 

posers. By Barrett. Purcell. Richard Wagner. 

Handel. Rossini. Weber. 

Haydn. 

Groves {J. Percy) Charmouth Grange. Gilt, 5j.; plainer, 2 s. 6d. 
Guizot's History of France. Translated by R. Black. In 

8 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, each 24f. In cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at iqt. 6 d. each. 

“ It supplies a want winch has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
Students of history."— Times. 

- Masson's School Edition. Abridged 

from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His¬ 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor Gustave Masson, 
B.A.' With Portraits, Illustrations, &c, I vol., 8vo, 600 pp., 51. 
Guy on (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6 s. 


T TAT.FORD (F. Mi) Floating Flies, and how to Dress them. 

d d Coloured plates. 8vo, 15r. j large paper, 3ar. 

- Dry Fly-Fishing in Theory and Practice. Col. Plates. 

Hall (IV. IV.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Maxims. 2s. 

Hamilton (E.) Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout, 
and Grayling. With their Habits, Haunts, and History. Illust., 6 s.-, 
large paper, IOJ. 6 d. 

Hands (T.) Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cr. 8vo, 2 s. 6d, 

and 2s.; Answers separately, 6 d. 

Hardy {Thomas). See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Hare { J. S. Clark) Law of Contracts. 8vo, 26 s. 

Harley (T.) Southward Hoi to the State of Georgia. 5*. 

Harpeds Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, fully 
Illustrated, ir. Vols., half yearly, I.—XVI., super-royal 8vo, is. 6 d. 
each. 

** * Harper’s Magazine * is so thickly sown with excellent illustrations that to count 
them would be a work of time; not that it is a picture magazine, for the engravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest Editions deluxe. 
ft. James's Gazette. 

“ It is so pretty, so big, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth— 
«6o large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations."— Edinburgh Daily Review. t . n 

“ An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literature of both nations. —* 
Nonconformist. 

Harper’s Young People. Vols. I.-IV., profusely Illustrated 

with woodcuts and coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, each 
Js. 6 d.; gilt edges, 8r. Published Weekly, in wrapper, id. j Annual 
Subscription, post free, 6 s. 6 d.; Monthly, in wrapper, with coloured 
plate, 6 d. • Annual Subscription, post free, 7/. 6 d. 
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Harrison (Mary) Skilful Cook. New edition, crown 8vo, 5r. 
Harts home (H.) Household Medicine, Surgery, <S re. 8vo. 2ir. 
Hatton (Frank) North Borneo. Map and Illust., &c. i8r. 
Hatton (Joseph) Journalistic London: with Engravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 4to, izs. 61i. 

de -See also Low’s Standard Novels. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) Life. By John R. Lowell. 

Heath (Francis George) Fern World With Nature-printed 
Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
Heath (Gertrude). Tell us Why l The Customs and Ceremo- 
nies of the Church of England explained for Children. Cr. 8vo, 2J. 6 d. 

Heldmann (B.) Mutiny of the Ship u Leander. Gilt edges, 

3*. (id.-, plainer, 2s. (id. . , , 

Henty. Winning his Spurs. Cr. 8vo, 3L 6d.; plainer, as. 6 d. 

. - Cornet of Horse. Cr. 8vo, 3r. 6 d.\ plainer, as. 6 d. 

- Jack Archer. Illust. 3*. 6d .; plainer, 2s. 6d. 

Henty (Richmond) Australiana : My Early Life. 5 s. 

Herrick (Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dobson. With 
numerous Illustrations by E. A. Abbey. 4to, gilt edges, 42J. . 

Hetley (Mrs. E.) Native Flowers of New Zealand. Chromos 
from Drawings. Three Parts, to Subscribers, 63*. _ 

Hewitt (James A.) Church History in South Africa, 1795-1848, 

Hicks(PS) Our Boys: How to Enter the Merchant Service. 5 r. 

_ Yachts, Boats and Canoes. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 

Hitchman. Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 3r. 6 d. 
Hoey (Mrs. Cashel) See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Hofmann. Scenes from the Life of our Saviour. 12 mounted 

plates, 12 X 9 inches, 2 U. „ , . ,, 

Holder (C. F.) Marvels of Animal Life. Illustrated. 8*. 6d. 

_ Ivory King: Elephant and Allies. Illustrated. &s. 6 d. 

_ Living Lights : Phosphorescent Animals and Vegetables. 

Illustrated. 8vo, 8,r. 6 d. . 

Holmes (O. W.) Before the Curfew, &c. Occasional Poems. 5*. 

_ Last Leaf: a Holiday Volume. 42 s. 

_ ___ Mortal Antipathy, 8r. 6 d .; also 2s.; paper, ir. 

___ o U r Hundred Days in Europe. 6s. Large Paper, 15 s. 

_ Poetical Works. 2 vols., i8mo, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. 

Homer, Wad L.-XLL, done into English Verse. By Arthur 

__ Odyssey, done into English Verse. By A. S. Way. 

Fcap 4to, ^s. 6d. 
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Hopkins {Manley) Treatise on the Cardinal Numbers. 2 s. (id. 
Hore {Mrs.) To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath Chair. Cr. 8 vo, 
7 -r. 6d. 

Howard {Blanche IV.) Tony the Maid; a Novelette. Illust., 
I3mo, 3-r. 6 d. 

Howorth (H. H.) Mammoth and the Flood. 8vo, 18 s. 

Huet {C. B.) Land of Rubens. For Visitors to Belgium. By 
Van Dam. Crown 8vo, 3 f. 6 d. 

Hugo {V.) Notre Dame. With coloured etchings and 150 

engravings. 2 vols., 8 vo, vellum cloth, 30 *. 

Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21 s. each, or 4 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed., 1 vol., royal 8vo, 21s. 

Hutchinson (TV) Diary and Letters. Vol. I., 16 s.; Vol. II., 16 s. 
Hygiene and Public Health. Edited by A. H. Buck, M.D. 
Illustrated. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 42r. 

LLymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. By 
Bishop Bickersteth. In various styles and bindings from id. to 
3 ir, 6 d. Price List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

Hymns and Tunes at St. Thomas’, New York. Music by G. 

W. Far REV, Royal 8vo, 5 r. 

ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. Edited by 
I Edward J. Poynter, R.A. Illustrated, and strongly bound, 5f. 
Now ready:— 

PAINTING. 

Classic and Italian. By Head. I French and Spanish- 
German, Flemish., and Dutch. [ English and American. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Gothic and Renaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

sculpture. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. 

*■ Renaissance and Modern. By Leader Scott. 

Inderwick (F. A. ; Q.C.) Side Lights on the Stuarts. Essays. 
Illustrated, 8vo. 

Index to the English Catalogue, Jan., 1874, to Dee., 1880. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, i8r. 

Inglis {Hon. James; "Maori") Our New Zealand Cousins. 
Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

_ Tent Life in Tiger Land: Twelve Years a Pioneer 

Planter. Col. plates, roy 8vo, i8x. 

Irving {Henry) Impressions of America. 2 vols., 21s .; 1 vol., 6 s. 
Irving ( Washington). Library Edition of his Works in 27 vols., 
Copyright, with the Author’s Latest Revisions. “ Geoffrey Crayon " 
Edition, large square 8vo. 12s. 6 d. pervoL See also ‘‘Little Britain.” 
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JAMES 


(C.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 


8vo, 7-r. 6 d. 


fapan. See Anderson, Artistic, Audsley, also Morse. 
fefferies (. Richard) Amaryllis at the Fair. Small 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
ferdon (Gertrude) Key-hole Country. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


fohnston (H. Hi) River Congo, from its Mouth to Bolobo. 
New Edition, 8vo, 211. 

fohnstone (E>. Lawson) Land of the Mountain Kingdom. 

must., crown 8vo. 


fones (Major) Heroes of Industry. Biographies with Portraits. 
7 s. 6 d. 


- Emigrant? Friend. Guide to the U.S. N. Ed. 2s. 6d. 

fulien (F) English Student's French Examiner. i6mo, 2 s. 

- Conversational Fretich Reader. r6mo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

- French at Home and at School. Book I., Accidence. 2 s. 

- First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar, is. 

- Petites Lemons de Conversation et de Grammaire. 3*. 

- Phrases of Daily Use. Limp cloth, 6d. 

-“ Petites Logons ” and “ Phrases ” in one. 3L 6d. 


TKARR (H. W. Setoh) Shores and Alps of Alaska. 8vo, 

1 i6r. 


Keats. Endymion. Illust. by W. St. John Harper. Imp. 
4to, gilt top, 42J. 

Kempis (Thomas a) Daily Text-Book. Square r 6mo, 2s. 6 d .; 

interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3 s. 6 J. 

Kent’s Commentaries; an Abridgment for Students of American 
Law. By Eden F. Thompson, ior. 6 d. 

Kerr (IV. M.) Far Interior: Cape of Good Hope, across the 
Zambesi, to the Lake Regions. Illustrated from Sketches, 2 vols. 
8vo, 32 s. 

Kershaw (S. IV.) Protestants from France in their English 
Home. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

King (Henry) Savage London; Riverside Characters, 

Crown 8vo, 6 s. 


Kingston (IV. H. G.) Works. Illustrated, i6mo, gilt edges, 

3r. 6 d.; plainer binding, plain edges, 2s. 61 i. each. 


Captain Mugfr rd, or, Our Salt 
and Fresh Water Tutors. 

Dick Cheveley. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. 


Snow-Shoes and Canoes. 
Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and Rife. 
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Kingsley (Rose) Children of Westminster Abbey: Studies in 
English History. 5r. 

Knight (E. J.) Cruise of the “ Falcon!' New Ed. Cr. 8vo. 
7 s. 6d. 

Knox (Col.) Boy Travellers on the Congo. Ulus. Cr. 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 
Kunhardt (C. B.) Small Yachts: Design and Construction. 355. 
- Steam Yachts and Launches. Illustrated. 4to, i6x. 


Illustrated by C. 0 . 


TAMB (Charles) Essays of"Elia. 

J -* r Murray. 6s. 

Lanier 'j Works. Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt edges, )s. 6d. 
each. 


Boy’s Percy: Ballads of Love and 
Adventure, selected from the 
Reliques.” 


Boy’s King Arthur. 

Boy’s Froissart. 

Boy’s Knightly Legends of Wales. 

Lansdell(H.) Through Siberia. 2 vols., 8vo, 30*.; 1 vol., iox. 6 d. 

- Russia in Central Asia. Illustrated. 2 vols., 42 s. 

- Through Central Asia; Russo-Afghan Frontier, &>c. 

8 vo, i2r. 


Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Second Ed., Illust. 5*. 
Laurie (Andre) Selene Company, Limited. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 
Layard (Mrs. Granville) Through the West Lndies. Small 
post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Lea (H. C.). History of the Lnquisition of the Middle Ages. 
3 vols., 8vo, 42J. 

Lemon (Ml) Small House over the Water, and Stories. Illust. 

by Cruikshank, &c. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Leo XL 1 L.: Life. By Bernard O’Reilly. With Steel 

Portrait from Photograph, &c. Large 8vo, i8j. ; Hit. de luxe, 63J. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jean 
Paul Richter. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 
Miscellaneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on 
Literature, &c. ; published from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu¬ 
merous other Illustrations. Twelve Guineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited 
by Schaff and Gilman. Royal 8vo, 2ir.; cheaper binding, lor. 6 d. 
Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping. Over 150 

Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
Vols. 1 and z, nr. each; vols. 3 and 4, 14;. each. 4 vols., 501. 
Little (Archibald J.) Through the Yang-tse Gorges : Trade and 
Travel in Western China. New Edition. 8vo, ioj. bd. 
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Little Britain, The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely New Edition de 
luxe. Illustrated by 120 very fine Engravings on Wood, by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper. Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, 
square crown 8vo, cloth, 6 s. 

Longfellow. Maidenhood. With Coloured Plates. Oblong 

4to, 2 s. 6 d .; gilt edges, 3 s. 6 d. 

- Courtship of Miles Standish. Illust. by Broughton, 

&c. Imp. 4to, 21s. 

- Nuremberg. 28 Photogravures. Ilium, by M. and A. 

Comegys. 4to, 311. (id. 

Lowell (f. B.) Vision of Sir Launfal. Illustrated, royal 4to, 631-. 

- Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Small post 8vo, . 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 

uniform in cloth extra, 7 s. 6 d., except where price is given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B, 

3. How I found Living-stone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. 12 s. 6 d. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark¬ 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, 10s. 6 d.) 

6 . Cruise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor. iar. 6 d. 

8. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15*. 

9. Through America. By W. G. Marshall. 

10. Through Siberia. II. and unabridged, los. 6 d. By H. Lansdell. 

11. From Home to Home. By Stavei ey Hill. 

12. Cruise of t}ie Falcon. By E. J. Knight. 

13. Through Masai Land. By Joseph Thomson. 

14. To the Central African Lakes. By Joseph Thomson. 

15. Queen’s Highway, By Stuart Cumberland. 

Low’s Standard Novels. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. each, 

unless otherwise stated. 

A Daughter of Heth. By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. By W. BLACK. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By Willi AM Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Ohristowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Glara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Gradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Oripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Lorna Doone. By R- D. Blackmore. 25th Edition. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Tommy Dpmore, By R. Blackmore* 
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Low’s Standard Novels — continued. 

Bonaventure. By G. W. Cable. 

An English Squire. By Miss Coleridge. 

Some One Else. By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 

Under the Stars and Stripes. By E. De Leon. 

Halfway. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 

A Story of the Dragonnades. By Rev. E. GlLLIAT, M. A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

Mayor of Casterbridge. By Thomas Hardy. 

Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. 

Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet Maj or. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Old House at Sandwich. By Joseph Hatton. 

Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. New Edition. 

A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

Don John. By Jean Ingelow. 

John Jerome. By Jean Ingelow. Jr. 

Sarah de Berenger. By Jean Ingelow. 

Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald, 

Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 

Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 

Stephen Archer. New Ed. of “ Gifts. ” By George Mac Don ald. 
The Vicar’s Daughter, By George Mac Donald. 

Orts. By George Mac Donald. 

Weighed and Wanting. By George Mac Donald. 

Diane. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 

Spell of Ashtaroth. By Duffield Osborne. Jr. 

Alaric Spenceley. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Daisies and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

The Senior Partner. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 
Frozen Pirate. By W. Clark Russell. 

Jack’s Courtship. By W. Clark Russell. 

John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 

Sea Queen. By W. Clark Russell 
W atch Below. By W. Clark Russell. 

Strange Voyage. By W. Clark Russell. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell 
T he Lady Maud. By W. CLARK Russell. 

Little Loo. By W. Clark Russell. 

Bee-man of Orn. By Frank R. Stockton. 

My Wife and I. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
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Law's Standard Novels — continued. 

The Late Mrs. Null. By Frank R. Stockton. 

Hundredth Man. By Frank R. Stockton. 

Old Town Folk. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 

We and our Neighbours. By Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe. 
Poganuc People, their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Stowe. 

TJlu: an African Romance. By Joseph Thomson. 

Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Anne. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

East Angels. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 5 *. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 

Louis Series of Standard Books for Boys. With numerous 
Illustrations, 2J. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3-r. 6 d. each. 

Dick Cheveley. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Heir of Kilfinnan. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Off to the Wilds. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Two Supercargoes. By W. H. G Kingston. 

The Silver Canon. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Under the Meteor Flag. By Harry Collingwood. 

Jack Archer: a Tale of the Crimea. By G. A. Henty 
T he Mutiny on Board the Ship Leander. By B. IIeldmann. 
With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux : a Tale of the Great Prairie. 

By Col. Sir Wm. Butler, K.C.B. 

The Voyage of the Aurora. By Harry Collingwood. 
Charmouth Grange: a Tale of the 17 th Century. By J. 
Percy Groves. 

Snowshoes and Canoes. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Son of the Constable of France. By Louis Rousselet. 
Captain Mugford; or. Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors. 
Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Cornet of Horse, a Tale of Marlborough’s Wars. By 
G. A. Henty. 

The Adventures of Captain Mago. By Leon Cahun. 

Noble Words and Noble Needs. 

The King of the Tigers. By Rousselet. 

Hans Brinker j or, The Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

The Drummer-Boy, a Story of the time of Washington. By 
Rousselet. 

Adventures in New Guinea: The Narrative of Louis Tregance. 
The Crusoes of Guiana. By Boussenard. 

The Gold Seekers. A Sequel to the Above. By Boussenard. 
Winning His Spurs, a Tale of the Crusades. By G. A. Henty. 
The Blue Banner. By Leon Cahun. 

Low's Pocket Encyclopaedia : a Compendium of General Kn^iv- 
ledge for Ready Reference. Upwards of 25,000 References, with 
Plates. New ed., imp. 32mo,cloth, marbled edges, 31. 6d.; roan, 41.6 d. 
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Lou?s Handbook to London Charities. Yearly, cloth, is. 6i.; 

paper, is. 


A/TCCORMICK (R.). Voyages in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Seas in Search of Sir John Franklin, &c. With Maps and Lithos. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 52r. 6 d. 

Mac Donald (George). See Low’s Standard Novels. 
Macdowall (Alex. £.) Curve Pictures of London for the Social 
Reformer, ix. 

McGouris Commercial Correspondence. Crown 8vo, 51. 
Macgregor (John) “Rob Roy" on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post 8vo, 2s. 6 d.; cloth, gilt edges, 31. (id. 

■- A Thousand Miles in the “Rob Roy ” Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6 d .; cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6 d. 

- Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy." New Edition, 

with additions, small post 8vo, $s.; 31. (id. and 2s. 6 d. 

Mackay (C.) Glossary of Obscure Words in Shakespeare. 21s. 
Mackenzie (Sir Morell) Fatal Illness of Frederick the Noble. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

Mackenzie (Rev. John) Austral Africa : Losing it or Ruling it l 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 32,. 

McLellan’s Own Story: The War for the Union. Ulust. i8r. 
Me Mur do (Edward) History of Portugal. 8vo, 2 if. 

Macquoid (Mrs.). See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See English Etchings, Harper. 

Maginn (W.) Miscellanies. Prose and Verse. With Memoir. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 24J. 

Main {Mrs.; Mrs. Fred Burnaby) High Life and Towers oj 

Silence. Illustrated, square 8vo, 10s. 6 d. 

Manitoba. See Bryce. 

Manning (E. F.) Delightful Thames. Illustrated. 4to, fancy 
bQards, 5-r. 

Markham ( Clements R.) The Fighting Veres, Sir F. and Sir H. 

8vo, 1 Sr. 

- War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1881. Third Ed. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, lor. (id. 

- See also “Foreign Countries,” Maury, and Veres. 

Marshall (W. G.) Through America. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 7f. 6 d. 

Marston (W.) Eminent Recent Actors, Reminiscences Critical ’, 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21 s. 

Martin tff. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2r. 6 d. 
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Matthews (f. W., M.Dl) Incwadi Yami: Twenty years in - 

South Africi. With many Engravings, royal 8vo, 14 s. 

Maury ( Commander ) Physical Geography of the Sea , and Us 
Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8vo, 6 s. 

- Life. By his Daughter. Edited by Mr. Clements R. 

Markham. With portrait of Maury.' 8vo, I2r. 6 d. 

Men of Mark: Portraits of the most Eminent Men of the Day. 

Complete in 7 Vols., 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 25 s. each. 
Mendelssohn Family (The), 1729—1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated. New Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 30J-. 

Mendelssohn. See also “ Great Musicians.” 

Merrifield’s Nautical Astronomy. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Merrylees (f.) Carlsbad and its Environs. 7s. 6d .; roan, 9 s. 
Milford (P.) Ned Stafford's Experiences in the United States. 5 s. 
Mills (/.) Alternative Elementary Chemistry. Illust., cr. 8vo. 
- Alernative Course in Physics. 

Mitchell (D. G.; Ik. Marvel) Works. Uniform Edition, 

small 8vo, 5-r. each. 


Bound together. 
Doctor Johns. 
Dream Life. 


Reveries of a Bachelor. 

Seven Stories, Basement and Attic. 
Wet Days at Edgewood. 


Out-of-Town Places. 

Mitford {Mary Russell) Our Village. With 12 full-page and 157 

smaller Cuts. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21 r.; cheaper binding, ios. 6 d. 

Moffatt (W.) Land and Work; Depression, Agricultural and 

Commercial. Crown 8vo, 5r. 

Mohammed Benani: A Story of To-day. 8vo, ior. 6d. 

Mollett (J. W.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and 

Archaeology. Illustrated, small 4to, 15r. 

Moloney {Governor) Forestry of West Africa. 10 s. 6d. 

Money {£.) The Truth about America. New Edition. 2 s. 6 d. 
Morlands, The. A Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. By Author of 
“ Sleepy Sketches.” Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Morley {Henry) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 

2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. i8mo, 2r. 6 d. 
Mormonism. See “ Stenhouse.” 

Morse {E. S.) Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. With 
more than 300 illustrations. Re-issue, 10s. 6 d. 

Morten {Honnor) Sketches of Hospital Life. Cr. 8vo, sewed, ir. 
Morwood. Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. 8vo, i8r. 
Moxon { Walter) Pilocereus Senilis. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 31. 6d. 
Muller (E.) Noble Words and Noble Deeds. Illustrated, gilt 

edges, 3*. 6 d .; plainer binding, 2 s. 6 d. 
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Murray {E. C. Grenville) Memoirs. By his widow. 2 vols. 
Musgrave {Mrs.) Miriam. Crown 8vo. 

Music. See “ Great Musicians.” 


AT A POLE ON and Marie Louise: Memoirs, 
d ’ Durand. 7a bd. 


By Madame 


Nethercote ( C. B.) Pytchley Hunt. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 8r. 6 d. 
New Zealand. See Bradshaw. 

New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen. See Gisborne. 

Nicholls {J. H. Kerry) The King Country: Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 2ir. 
Nisbet {Hume) Life and Nature Studies. With Etching by 
C. O. Murray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Nordhoff {Cl) California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 


New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 6 d. 

Norman {C. B.) Corsairs of France. With Portraits. 8vo, i8r. 
Northbrook Gallery. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower. 36 Per¬ 


manent Photographs. Imperial 4to, 63A; large paper, 105J. 


Nott {Major) Wild Animals Photographed and Described. 35*. 
Nursery Playmates {Prince of). 217 Coloured Pictures for 

Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, 6r. 

Nursing Record. Yearly, 8r.; half-yearly, 4 s. 6d.; quarterly, 


2s. bd ; weekly, 2d. 


O ’BRIEN {R. B.) Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland. 

With a Portrait of T. Drummond. Vol. I., i6s. t II., 16s. 

Orient Line Guide Book. By W. J. Loftie. 5-f. 

Orvis {C. Tl Fishing with the Fly. Illustrated. 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 
Osborne (. Duffield) Spell of Ashtaroth. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 

With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. New Edition, Sr. 
Owen {Douglas) Marine Insurance Notes and Clauses. New 
Edition, 14J. 


JOALLISER {Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with 
d additional cuts and text. 8vo, 2lr. 

- The China Collector’s Pocket Companion. With up¬ 
wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8vo, Sr. 
Parkin {J.) Antidotal Treatment of Epidemic Cholera. 3 s. 6 d. 
- Epidemiology in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. 


Part I., crown 8vo, 3r. 6 d.\ Part II., 3r. bd. 

- Volcanic Origin of Epidemics. Popular Edition, 

crown 8vo, 2r. 
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Payne (T. O. ) Solomon's Temple and Capitol,, Ark of the Flood 
and Tabernacle (four sections at 24s.), extra binding, 105*. 

Pennell (H Cholmondeley) Sporting Pish of Great Britain 
I Sr. j large paper, 3 < 3 r. 

- Modern Improvements in Fishing-tackle. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 

Perelaer (M. T. HI) Ran Away from the Dutch ; Borneo , &c. 
Illustrated, square 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 8vo, 2 is. 
Philpot (H. J.) Diabetes Mellitus. Crown 8vo, $s. 

- Diet System. Tables. I. Diabetes; II. Gout; 

III, Dyspepsia; IV. Corpulence. In cases, is. each. 

Plunkett (Major G. TP) Primer of Orthographic Projection. 

Elementary Solid Geometry. With Problems and Exercises. 2r. 6 d. 
Poe (E. A.) The Raven, Illustr. by Doris. Imperial folio, 63*. 
Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly Modern. Small 8vo, 5 s. 

Polar Expeditions. See McCormick. 

Porcher (A.) Juvenile French Plays. With Notes and a 

Vocabulary. i8mo, Ir. 

Porter (Admiral David D.) Naval History of Civil War. 
Portraits, Plans, &c. 4to, 25* 

Porter (Noah) Elements of Moral Science. 10s. 6 d. 

Portraits of Celebrated Race-horses .of the Past and Present 

Centuries, with Pedigrees and Performances. 4 vols., 4to, I26r. 

Powles (I. D.) Land of the Pink Pearl: Life in the Bahamas. 
8vo, ior. 6 d. 

Poynter (Edward J., R.A.). See “ Illustrated Text-books.” 
Pritt (T. £.) North Country Flies. Illustrated from the 
Author’s Drawings, ior. 6d. 

Publishers’ Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 3d. 

Pyle (Howard) Otto of the Silver Hand. Illustrated by the 
Author, 8vo, 8r. 6d. 


TO AM BA UD. History of Russia. New Edition, Illustrated. 
* *■ 3 vols., 8vo, 21 s. 

Reber. History of Mediaval Art. Translated by Clarke. 

422 Illustrations and Glossary. 8vo, 

Redford (G.) Ancient Sculpture. New Ed. Crown 8vo, ior. 6d. 
Reed (Sir E. J., M.P.) and Simpson. Modern Ships of War. 

Illust., royal 8vo, ior. 6 d. 

Richards ( W.) Aluminium: its History , Occurrence, &c. 

Illustrated, crown 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 
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Richter (Dr. Jean Paul) Italian Art in the National Gallery. 
4to. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, £2 2s.; half-morocco, uncut, £2 12s. 6d. 

-See also Leonardo da Vinci. 

Riddell (Mrs. J. H.) See Low’s Standard Novels. 

Robertson (Anne J.) Myself and my Relatives. New Edition, 

crown 8vo, 51. 

Robin Hood; Merry Adventures of. Written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. Imperial 8vo, 15*. 

Robinson (Phil.) In my Indian Garden. New Edition, i6mo, 
limp cloth, 2 s. 

- Noah’s Ark. Unnatural History. Sm. post 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 

- Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the United States of 

America, and Round them. Crown 8vo, lot. 6 d. 

- Under the Punkah. New Ed., cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 2 s. 

Rocks/ro (IV. S.) History of Music. New Edition. 8vo, 14s. 
Roland, The Story of. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 6 s. 

Rolfe (Eustace Neville) Pompeii, Popular and Practical. Cr. 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Rome and the Environs. With plans, 3-f. 

Rose (J.) Complete Practical Machinist. New Ed., 12mo, 1 2 s. 6 d. 

- Key to Engines and Engine-running. Crown 8vo, 8r. 6 d. 

- Mechanical Drawing. Illustrated, small 4to, 16 s. 

- Modern Steam Engines. Illustrated. 31 s. 6 d. 

- Steam Boilers. Boiler Construction and Examination. 

Illust., 8vo, i2r. 61 1 . 

Rose Library. Each volume, ir. Many are illustrated— 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to “ Little Women. 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. 1 vol., cloth gil 1,31. 64 
Xdttle Hen. By L. M. Alcott. Double vol,, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3r. 6 d. 
An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 2 s.; cloth, 
p. 6 d. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 3/. 6 d.; 2 vols., 
it. each. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Ore’s Island. 

- The Minister’s Wooing. 

- We and our Neighbours. 2 s.; cloth gilt, 6 s. 

-My Wife and I. 2 s. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodg e. Also 51. 
My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Bred. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 2s.; cloth gilt, p. 6 d. 

City Ballads. New Ed. i6mo. By Will Carleton. 
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Rose Library (The )— cotitinued. 

Farm Ballads. By Will Carleton. ~) 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. > i vol., cl., gilt ed., 3 s.6d. 
Farm Leg-ends. By Will Carleton. ) 

The Bose in Bloom. By L. M. ALCOTT. 2 s. ; cloth gilt, 3J. 6 d. 
Eight Cousins. By L. M. ALCOTT. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 31. (id. 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; also 3r. 6 d. 
Undiscovered Country. By W. D. Howells. 

Clients of Dr. Bernagius. By L. Biart. 2 parts. 

Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Alcott. Cloth, 31-. (id. 

Jimmy’s Cruise in the “Pinafore,” and other Tales. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. 2r.j cloth gilt, 3*. (id. 

Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcott. as.; Illustrated, 5r. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the “ Gayworthys.” 2 vols., ir. each; 

1 vol., cloth gilt, 3r. 6 d. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett, is. 

Ross (Mars) and Stonehewer Cooper. Highlands of Cantabria ; 

or, Three Days from England. Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 21 j. 
Rothschilds, the Financial Rulers of Nations. By John 
Reeves. Crown 8vo, 7 s. 6 d. 

Rousselet (Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 
8vo, numerous Illustrations, gilt edges, 3 s. 6d .; plainer, 2 s. 6d. 
- King of the Tigers : a Story of Central India. Illus¬ 
trated. Small post 8vo, gilt, 3*. (id .; plainer, 2s. 6d. 

—- Drummer Boy. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, gilt 

edges, 3.1. 6/.; plainer, 2 s. 6 d. 

Russell (Dora) Strange Message. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31L (id. 
Russell ( IV. Clark) JacRs Courtship. New Ed., small post 

8 vo, 6 s . 

- English Channel Ports and the Estate of the East 

and West India Dock Company. Crown 8vo, 1 r. 

- Frozen Pirate. New Ed., Illust., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

- Sailor’s Language. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3-f. 6 d. 

- Sea Queen. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

- Strange Voyage. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

-- The Lady Maud. New Ed., small post 8vo, 6 s. 

- Wreck oj the Grosvenor. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 4to, 

sewed, 6 d* 

(TAINTS and their Symbols: A Companion in the Churches 

an d Picture Galleries of Europe. Illustrated. Royal l6mo, 3*. 6 d. 
Samuels (Capt. f. S.) From Forecastle to Cabin : Autobiography. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8r. 6 d. ; also with fewer Illustrations, cloth. 
2s.-, paper, is. 

Sandlands ( f. P.) How to Develop Vocal Power, if. 
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Saunders {A.) Our Domestic Birds: Poultry in England and 
New Zealand. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

- Our Horses: the Best Muscles controlled by the Best 

Brains. 6 s. 

Scherr ( Prof. J!) History of English Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8x. 6 d. 
Schley. Rescue of Greely. Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 12 s. 6 d. 
Schuyler {Eugene ) American Diplomacy and the Furtherance of 
Commerce. 12s. 6d. 

- The Life of Peter the Great. 2 vols., 8vo, 32 s. 

Schweinfurth {Georg) Heart of Africa. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 151. 
Scott {Leader) Renaissance of Art in Ltaly. 4to, 31 .s'. 6 d. 

•- Sculpture, Renaissance and Modem. 5*. 

Son me s {Adm. Raphael) Service Afloat; The “ Sumter” and 

the “ Alabama.” Illustrated. Royal 8vo, ids. 

Senior (IV.) Near and Far; an Angler’s Sketches of Home 
Sport and Colonial Life. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

- Waterside Sketches. Imp. 321T10, is. 6d.; boards, ix. 

Shakespeare. Edited by R. Grant White. 3 vols., crown 

8vo, gilt top, 36 s. ; fdition de luxe , 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 6 $s. 

-See also Cundall, Dethroning, Donnelly, Mackay, 

and White (R. Grant). 

Shakespeare's Heroines: Studies by Living English Painters. 

105X.; artists’ proofs, 63OJ. 

- Songs and Sonnets. Illust. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

4to, boards, 5r. 

Sharpe {R. Bowdler) Birds in Nature. 39 coloured plates 

and text. 4X0, 63X 

Sidney {Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 6x. 

Siegfried, The Story of. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 
Simon. China : its Social Life. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Simson{A.) Wilds of Ecuador and Exploration of the Putumayor 

River, Crown 8v0, 8f. 6 d. 

Sinclair {Mrs.) Lndigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Lslands. 

44 Plates in Colour. Imp. folio, extra binding, gilt edges, 31X. 6 d. 
Sloane {T. O.) Home Experiments in Science for Old and Young. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s . 

Smith {G.) Assyrian Explorations. Illust. New Ed , 8vo, i8x.' 
- The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many Illustra¬ 
tions. 16 s. New Ed. By Professor Sayce, 8 vo , i8r. 

Smith {G. Barnett) William L. and the German Empire. 
New Ed., 8vo, 3-r. 6 d. 

Smith {J. Moyr) Wooing of rEthra. Illustrated. 32mo, ix. 
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Smith ( Sydney) Life and Times. By Stuart J. Reid. Illus¬ 
trated. 8vo, 21 s. 

Smith ( W. Pi) Laws concerning Public Health. 8vo, 3 if- 6 d. 
Spiers’ French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, i8r.; half bound, 21s. 

Spry ( W.J. J., R.N ., P.P.G.S.) Cruise of H.M.SP Challenger." 

With Illustrations. 8vo, 1 8s. Cheap Edit., crown 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

Spyri (Joh.) Heidi’s Early Experiences : a Story for Children 
and those who love Children. Illustrated, small post 8vo, 4 s. 6 ct. 

_ Heidi's Further Experiences. Illust., sm. post 8vo, 4 s. 6d. 

Stanley (H. Mi) Congo , and Founding its Free State. Illustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 42J.; re-issue, 2 vols. 8vo, 21 s. 

- How I Found Livingstone. 8vo, iof. 6 d. ; cr. 8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

- Through the Dark Continent. Crown 8vo, 12 s. 6d. 

Start {J. W. K.) Junior Mensuration Exercises. 8 d. 

Stenhouse (Mrs.) Tyranny of Mormonism. An Englishwoman 
in Utah. New cd., cr. 8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. 6 d. 

Sterry ( J. Ashby) Cucumber Chronicles. $s. 

Stevens (E. W.) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. 8s. 6d. 

Stevens (T.) Around the World on a Bicycle. Vol. II. 8vo. i6r. 
Stockton (Frank R.) Rudder Grange. 3 s. (id. 

_ Bee-Man of Orn, and other Fanciful Tales. Cr. 8vo, 

5 r. • 

-- The Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine. if. 

- The Dusantes. Sequel to the above. Sewed, if.; 

this and the preceding book in one volume, cloth, 2 j. 6 d. 

- The Hundredth Man. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

- The Late Mrs. Null. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 

_ The Story of Viteau. Illust. Cr. 8vo, $s. 

-See also Low's Standard Novels. 

Stoker (Bram) Under the Sunset. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

Storcr (.Professor F. Hi) Agriculture in its Relations to 
Chemistry. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 3 f. 6 d.\ cloth, is. 
_ Blowers and Fruit from her Writings. Sm. post 8vo, 

31 ^ Little Foxes. Cheap Ed., if.; Library Edition, 41. 6 d. 
_ My Wif* and /. Cloth, 2f. 
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Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Old Town Folk. 6s. 

- We and our Neighbours, as. 

- Poganuc People. 6s. 

-See also Rose Library. 

Strachan {/.) Explorations and Adventures in New Guinea. 

Illust., crown 8vo, I2r. 

Stuttfield {Hugh E. M.) El Maghreb: 1200 Miles' Ride through 
Marocco. 8 j. 6 d. 

Sullivan {A. M.) Nutshell History of Ireland. Paper boards, 6d. 


'-PAINE {H. A .) “ Origines.” Translated by John Durand. . 

I. The Ancient Regime. Demy 8vo, cloth, l6r. 

II. The French Revolution. Vol. I. do. 

III. Do. do. Vol. 2. do. 

IV. Do. do. Vol. 3. do. 

Tauchnitz’s English Editions of German Authors. Each 

volume, cloth flexible, 2 j. ; or sewed, is. 6 d. (Catalogues post free.) 
Tauchnitz (B.) German Dictionary. 2f.; paper, ir. 6 d.; roan, 

2 s. 6 d. 

■ -- French Dictionary. 2 s.; paper, ir. 6d.; roan, as. 6d. 

- Italian Dictionary, as. ; paper, ir. 6 d .; roan, as. 6d. 

■ - Latin Dictionary, as.; paper, if. 6 d. ; roan, as. 6d. 

- Spanish and English, as.; paper, is. 6 d.; roan, as. 6 d. 

•-- Spanish and French, as.; paper, is. 6d. ; roan, as. 6d. 

Taylor {R. I.) Chemical Analysis Tables, if. 

- Chemistry for Beginners. Small 8vo, is. 6d. 

Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. With additions by Brannt 
and Wahl. ior. 6 d . 

Technological Dictionary. See Tolhausen. 

Thausing {Prof.) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer. 8vo, 45X. 
Theakston {M.) British Angling Flies. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 5#. 
Thomson {/os.) Central African Lakes. New edition, 2 vols. 

in one, crown 8vo, “js. 6 d. 

- Through Masai Land. Illust. 2 if.; new edition, 7 s. 6d. 

- and Miss Harris-Smith. Ulu: an African Romance. 

crown 8vo, 6 s. 
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Thomson ( W.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools. With Answers, 
> without, 4-f. (id. ; Answers separate, lx. 6 ;i 
Tolhausen. Technological German, English, and French Dic- 
tionary. Vols. I., II., with Supplement, 1 2s. (d. each; III., 9 s - > 
Supplement, cr. 8vo, 3x. 6i. 

Tromholt (Si) Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis, By 
C. Siewers. Photographs and Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 30X.' 

Tucker ( W. J.) Life and Society in Eastern Europe. 15*. 
Tupper (Martin Farquhar) My Life as an Author. 14*. 
Turner (Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. Cr. 8vo, 8 s. 6d. 


T TP TON (H.) Manual of Practical Dairy Farming. Cr. 
{J 8vo, 2 s. 


1 /AN DAM. Land of Rubens; a companion for visitors to 

r Belgium. See Hurt. 

Vane (Denzil) From the Dead. A Romance. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 

I 2 X. 

Vane (Sir Harry Young). By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 
8vo, i8x. 

Veres. Biography of Sir Francis Vere and Lord Vers, leading 
Generals in the Netherlands. By Clements R. Markham. 8vo, i8x. 
Victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grace Greenwood. Illust. 6 s. 
Vincent (Mrs. Howard) Forty Thousand Miles over Land and 
Water. With Illustrations. New Edit., 31. 6 d. 

Viollet-le-Duc (£.) Lectures on Architecture. Translated by 
Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, £3 3-r. 



Aix-les-Bains: Bathing and Attractions. 


Wolford (Mrs. L. B.) Her Great Idea, and other Stories. Cr. 


8vo, 1 or. 6 d. 

Wallace (L.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. New Edition, 

crown 8vo, 6-f.; cheaper edition, 2s. 

Waller (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 

and other Studies. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3X. td. 

_ Words in the Greek Testament. Part I. Grammar. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d. Part II. Vocabulary, 2 s. 6d. 





BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


Lapse Grown 8to. 

f Containing 360 to 000 pp. 


< and from 60 to 100 
( foil-page illustrations. 

text with some illustrations. 


In very 

In 

In cloth 




handsome 

plainer 

binding, gilt 



WORKS. 

cloth bind- 

binding, 

edges, 

Coloured boards 


ing, gilt 

plain 

smaller 




edges. 

edges. 

type. 



20,000 Leagues under the Sea. 
Farts I. and II. 

} - 

d. 

6 

f. 

5 

d. 

0 

s. 

3 

d. 

6 

2 vols., 

Is. end 

Hector Servadao. 

10 

6 

5 

0 

3 

6 

2 vols.. 

Is. ead 

The Fur Country. 

10 

6 

6 

0 

3 

6 

2 vols., 

Is. ead 

The Earth to the Moon and a Trip 
round it. 

i 10 

6 

6 

0 

f 2 vols., # 

12 8. ea. j 

2 vols., 

Is. each 

Michael StrogoS. 

1 10 

6 

5 

0 

3 

6 

2 vols., 

Is. eaoh 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain . . 

10 

6 

6 

0 

3 

6 

2 vols., 

Is. eaoh 

Five Weeks in a Balloon . . . 

7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

Is. Od. 

Adventures of Three Englishmen 

} 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

o 

1 

o 

and Three Bussians .... 






Round the World in Eighty Days 

7 

e 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

A Floating City. 

\ 7 

6 

3 

6 

f 2 

0 

1 

0 

The Blockade Runners • . • . 

i 

) 2 

0 

1 

0 

Dr. Ox’s Experiment. 





2 

0 

1 

0 

A Winter &mid the Ice .... 





2 

0 

1 

0 

Survivors of the “ Chancellor ” . 


6 

3 

6 

/ 3 

6 

2 vols., Is. eaoh 

Martin Paz . 

\ 7 

i 2 

0 

U. Od. 

The Mysterious Island, 3 vols. 

h 22 

6 

10 

6 

6 

0 

8 

0 

I. Dropped from the Clouds . 

i 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

II, Abandoned . 

f 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

III. Secret of the Island . . . 

)' 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

The Child of the Cavern .... 

7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

The Begum’s Fortune .... 

1 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

, 1 

0 

The Tribulations of a Chinaman . 
The Steam House, 2 vols. 

I. Demon of Cawnpore . • . 

7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

) 

0 

\ 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

II. Tigers and Traitors . . . 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols. :— 

I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 

( 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

( 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

II. The Cryptogram .... 

5 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

The Green Bay. 

6 

0 

5 

0 



I 

0 

Godfrey Morgan. 

Kdaban the Inflexible, 

7 

•) 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

I. Captain of the “Guidara” . 

f 7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

II. Scarpante the Spy.... 

; 7 

6 

8 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

The Archipelago on Fire.... 

7 

6 

8 

6 

2 

•0 

1 

0 

The Vanished Diamond .... 

7 

6 

3 

6 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Mathias Sandorf. 

10 

6 

5 

0 





The Lottery Ticket. 

7 

6 







Clipper of ihe Clouds • . • • . 

7 

6 







JJorth against South. 

7 

6 







Adrift in the Pacific. 

7 

6 







Flight to France. 

7 

6 


_ 

1 





Celebkated TEiYHtB aztd Travemees. 3 voIb., 8vo, 600pp., 100 f nil-page illustrations, 13*. M ; 
gilt edges, 14 a. each(1) The Exploration op thb World. (2) The Great Nayioaiobb op the 
Ei»htaehth Chhtuet. (3) The Geeat Explorer. op the Niheieehtk Cektoet. 
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Waller(Rev. C.IL.) Adoption and the Covenant. On Confirma¬ 
tion. 2s. (yd. 

- Silver Sockets; and other Shadows oj Redemption. 

Sermons at Christ Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, 6 s. 
Walsh(A.S.) Mary, Queen of the House of David. 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 
Walton (Lz.) Wallet Book, CIqIoLXXXV. Crown 8vo, half 
vellum, 21 s. * large paper, 42 s. 

- — — Compleat Angler. Lea and Dove Edition. Ed. by R. B. 
Marston. With full-page Photogravures on India paper, and the 
Woodcuts on India paper from blocks. 4to, half-morocco, io^r.; 
large paper, royal 4to, full dark green morocco, gilt top, 21 or. 
Walton (T. Ill) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. 4to, 25*. 
War drop ( O.) Kingdom of Georgia. Illust, and map. 8 vo. 14t. 
Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, is.; 
leatherette, ir. (yd.; cloth, 2 s. 

——— Their Pilgrimage. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
8vo, 7 s. (>d. 

Warren (W. P.) Paradise Found; the North Pole the Cradle 
of the Human Race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 12 s. (yd. 
Washington Irving's Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, 6 s. 
Wells (H. Pi) American Salmon Fisherman. 6s. 

- Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

Wells (/. W.) Three Thousand Miles through Brazil. Illus¬ 
trated from Original Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo, 32 s. 

Wenzel ( O .) Directory of Chemical Products of the Gertnan 
Empire. 8vo, 25s-. 

White (R. Grant) England Without and Within . Crown 8vo, 

I Or. (yd. 

- Every-day English. lot. 6 d. 

- Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, &>c. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

- Studies in Shakespeare. iot. 6 d. 

- Words and their Uses. New Edit., crown 8vo, St. 

Whitney (Mrs.) The Other Girls. A Sequel to “We Girls.” 
New ed. 12mo, 2r. 

- We Girls. New Edition. 21. 

Whittier (J. G.) The King’s Missive, and later Poems. i8mo, 

choice parchment cover, 3r. 6 d. 

- St. Gregory's Guest, <5 rc. Recent Poems, st. 

Wilcox (Marrion) Real People. Sm. post 8vo, 3t. 6 d. 

-- Senora Villena ; and Gray, an Oldhaven Romance. 2 

vols. in one, 6 s. 
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William I. and the German Empire. By G. Barnett Smith. 
New Edition, y. 6i. 

Willis-Bund (J.) Salmon Problems. 3r. 6 d.) boards, 2 s. 6d. 
Wills (Dr. C. J.) Persia as it is. Crown 8vo, 8r. 6 d. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Probate Court Official. 8th Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, lx. 
Wilmot (A.) Poetry of South Africa. Collected and arranged. 

8vo, 6 s. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew) Health for the People. Cr. 8vo, 7 s. 6d, 
Winsor (Justin) Narrative and Critical History of America. 

8 vols., 3 ox. each; large paper, per vol., 63X. 

Woolsey. Introduction to International Law. 5th Ed., 18x. 
Woolson (Constance P.) See “ Low’s Standard Novels.’’ 
Wright (H.) Friendship of God. Portrait, &c. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
Wright (T.) Town of Cowper, Olney, Src. 6s. 

Written to Order; the Joumeyings of an Irresponsible Egotist. 
By the Author of “ A Day of my Life at Eton.” Crown 8vo, 6 s, 


If RIARTE (Charles) Florence: its History. Translated by 
* C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings. Large imperial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63X. ; or 12 Parts, 5 x. each. 

History; the Medici; the Humanists; letters; arts; the Renaissance j 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 


Eontton: 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Ld., 
$t. Shmefon’ff 

FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Gilbert and Rinsftan, Ld., St. John'* Honae, ClerkenweU Road E.C. 
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